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' MODERN THOUGHT AND PROTESTANTISM. 


Bir is remarkable that (so-called) science should have given 
ie death-blow to Protestantism, seeing that Protestantism 
limed to emancipate science. The boast of the Reformers 

fas that they freed the human intellect from the thraldom, 
#% Roman Catholic authority, threw open all knowledge to 
ii Protestants, and did away with the ignorance, both natu- 
a@l and spiritual, which fifteen centuries of “popery” had 
red. Yet, after a sufficiently long trial, we find that the 

mew enlightenment has settled down into the rejection of the 
Bacred Scriptures, while the Catholic Church alone is defending 
bse Scriptures against “science,” against “liberty,” against 
iprogress.” It is manifest that these three words are capable of 
ing understood in senses which are radically opposed. Sci- 
be, in the apprehension of modern thought, has come to mean 

he worship of “the Unknowable.” Liberty means the right of 
fisbelieving. Progress means return to barren paganism. The 
postles of modern thought claim the privilege of being pro- 
oundly ignorant of every truth which has been revealed by the 
M@icarnation. They use language which is the worship of crass 
ignorance. “ By continually seeking to know, and being continu- 
ally thrown back with a deepened conviction of the impossibility 
. knowing, we may keep alive the consciousness that it is alike 
our highest wisdom and our highest duty to regard that through 
"which all things exist as the Unknowable,” wrote Herbert Spen- 
erin his First Principles. “The idea of a future world is the 
: st enemy whom speculative criticism has to oppose, and, if pos- 
‘ Sible, to overcome,” wrote Strauss. So that to be an “ advanced 
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thinker” is to have returned to a state of mind which would have 
been thought disgraceful by the (virtuous) Greek or Roman pa- 
gan. Well might Mr. Ruskin say of modern thought: “We our. 
selves, fretted here in our narrow days, know less, perhaps, in 
very deed, than the ancient heathen, what manner of spirit we 
are of; or what manner of spirit we ignorantly worship.” This it 
is to be an “advanced thinker.” In Athens, about two thou. 
sand years ago, there was an altar raised to God, who was “un. 
known.” But by certain scientists, in the year 1880, the “ Un. 
knowable” is not thought worthy of an altar. The old Athe. 
nians were more “advanced” than modern scientists, for they 
proclaimed that there was a God, though he was “unknown.” 
Modern scientists decline to proclaim that there is a God. It 
would be impossible to proclaim that there is not a God, but if 
there be one he must do without an altar. In truth, the only 
altars which modern scientists think of rearing are such as are 
in honor of their own ignorance. 

We have said that the fall of Protestantism, its intellectual 
dissolution, is due, finally, to the “ progress of modern science,” 
though we use the word progress in the sense only of license, 
and the word science in the sense only. of conceit. It would be 
simply ludicrous to dignify speculation—speculation in certain 
departments of materialism, without the aid of superior know- 
ledge and sound philosophy—as science in that really exalted 
sense which treats of all things as auxiliaries of truth. If the ob- 
ject of all search is to know the truth, and if the confession of 
modern thought is that it is “ unknowable,” we do not perceive 
that either the object or the attainment of modern thought can be 


regarded as more than playful or diverting. And even so far as — 


modern experimentalism can go, the chief doctors of such experi- 
ments are all at issue. Mr. Huxley calls the science of Mr. Dar- 
win “ only a hypothesis,” and Mr. Owen speaks still more disre- 
spectfully of it. It is needless to say that the French physiolo- 
gists cast ridicule on Mr. Darwin’s “ gasconades” and on Mr. 
Huxley’s “anatomical paradoxes.” Nor does any one out of 
England allow the claim of originality to the “hypotheses” of 
English modern scientists. The polysyllabic vocabulary of this 
modern philosophy is probably its chief claim to attention. Os 
mosis and protoplasm are such very fine words that we are 
tempted to forget that they mean but little. Yet it would not 
matter if their inventors were content with bare “hypothe 
ses”; but they will insist on their own infallibility. This shows 
that they are not really scientific. The grave Professor Fara 
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day warns us to remember the “large assumptions ” which have 
been made in turn for each novel discovery, and never to allow 
ourselves to be led from “facts and laws” to a worship of 
“theory and hypothesis.” No one need object to indulgence 
in speculation, provided it be stamped “speculation”; but we 
have a right to be irritated against vain doctrinaires who in- 
sist on our taking them for apostles. And we are still more 
irritated when such teachers mock authority and pronounce 
themselves superior to it. Mr. J. S. Mill, who said that he 
should prefer eternal punishment to worshipping a God who 
could invent it ; or Mr. Grote, who “ cordially sympathized” with 
that view; or Mr. Tyndall, who can prove that prayer is never 
heard; or Mr. Lecky, who is disposed to regard future judicial 
awards in the light of ‘‘ pernicious superstitions,” are all welcome 
to their private ideas about science, but we do not want their opin- 
ions about God. They tell us that he is—to them—unknowable ; 
and, therefore, we do not value their ideas of him. The Pei/ 
Mail Gazette, which assures us that eternal damnation is “ wholly 
obnoxious to modern philanthropy,” and that if such a shocking 
hypothesis could be entertained we should be driven to think 
disrespectfully of the Almighty, no doubt expresses its own “ re- 
ligious” convictions ; but religion happens to be outside its sci- 
ence. That in one and the same breath men should say, “ We 
do not know God; he may exist, but we know nothing about 
him,” and yet should add, “ We condemn him for being judi- 
cial, whereas we are so superbly free-thinking,” does strike us as 
a little wanting in that precision which should distinguish the 
new apostles of pure reasoning. One thing is certain: that, what- 
ever they may think, Almighty God will not alter his judg- 
ments; and it would be more prudent and “ philosophical” to 
make peace with the Just One than to revile him for our stupid 
wickedness. A God who offers us his love on certain fixed condi- 
tions—of which the chief condition is that we love him—can hard- 
ly be “ monstrous,” as the Pa// Mall suggests, quoting J. S. Mill 
and Leigh Hunt. 

Yet there is no class of men that gets so angry with God’s 
_ judgments as the cla&8s which merely speculates on his existence. 
It is only of late years that English Protestantism has gone so far 
as to question the dogma of reprobation ; and this scepticism has 
been concurrent with the growth of so-called science, which has 
undermined the belief in revelation. No new thing has been dis- 
covered by modern science which could in the least degree affect 
Bible testimony ; but, the true keeper of the Scriptures being dis- 
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carded as untrustworthy, the false keepers have had no power to. 
make resistance. The Catholic Church alone can meet modern 
thought with weapons which are more keen than its own. The 
logic of Catholicism, being based on the simple postulate that the 
Creator cannot be judged by the creature—for if that were possi- 
ble the finite in apprehension could gauge the whole intellect of 
the Infinite—can consistently bid the creature to kneel and cover 
its eyes while the Adorable Wisdom communicates his truths, 
And this attitude is the true dignity of the creature. It is in 
obedience that the creature is alone dignified. For obedience to 
the divine law is unity with the Divine Mind, and therefore 
exalts the reason above nature. But human reason lost its dig- 
nity at the time of the Reformation by divorcing its researches 
from divine authority. If it be true, as Kant observed, that “ rea- 
son is subject to an inevitable delusion,” so that, as Coleridge 
further observed, “ rationalists” (that is, men who believe in 
nothing but their own reason) “in the very outset deny all rea- 
son, and leave us nothing but degrees to distinguish us from 
brutes,” it follows that the new theory of “every man his own 
teacher” must result in the profound ignorance called modern 
thought. The Ritualists, who have perceived this inevitable re- 
sult, but who have not the courage to get back to the divine au- 
thority, yet who confess with Mr. Hallam that “ Protestantism 
appealed to the ignorant,” and with Mr. Lecky that “it was a 
fruit of intrigue and corruption,” have tried hard to substitute a 
fictitious divine authority for that one church which the Divine 
Wisdom founded. The result has been to multiply the difficulties. 
of Anglicanism in contending with sceptical Protestantism, and 
to confuse the necessary strength of the divine authority with the 
necessary weakness of a human one. Anglicans are beginning to 
grow weary of a// judgment, because Ritualists have made some 
judgment child’s play. It is true that modern thought (as dis- 
tinguished from English churchism) takes a very different esti- 
mate of the Catholic Church and of the fictitious corporations 
of Protestantism. Modern thought smiles complacently at Pro- 
testantism f/us Ritualism, though it never presumes to smile at 


the Catholic Church. It may hate her, abuse her, misrepresent 


her, but it never presumes to make light of her. Mr. Huxley 
draws a very wide distinction between the professors of the Ca- 
tholic philosophy and the “ comfortable champions of Anglican- 
ism and Dissent.” And, more strange still, the boldest advocates 
of modern thought confess that Protestantism is not a religion 
at all. That very talented magazine, the Westminster Review, 
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of “the corner-stone of Protestantism as an admirable one 
for a temple of free thought, and for nothing else.” And so 
thoroughly appreciated is Anglicanism by the sceptics that Mr. 
Tyndall does not hesitate to claim the Anglican clergy as his al- 
lies in the downward path of infidelity, and as preparing the pub- 
lic mind for great changes which it would never do to intro- 
duce by any violence. On the other hand, Mr. Huxley, in utterly 
reckless language, speaks of the Catholic Church as “that one 
spiritual organization which is able to resist, and must as a mat- 
ter of life and death resist, the progress of science and modern 
civilization.” Seeing that the Catholic Church has ever been, in 
all ages, the mother of science and civilization—as even the Cal- 
vinist historian, Guizot, admits—what Mr. Huxley should have 
said would have been this: The Catholic Church has always dis- 
tinguished between the conceits of mere unaided speculation and 
the sound development of thoroughly assured science, just as she 
hasalways distinguished between a true civilization and the pagan 
license of men who:are half-believers. The sole mission of the 
Catholic Church is to “resist” erroneous theories and to “resist” 
erroneous habits of life. She alone, as Mr. Huxley confesses, is 
“able”’ to do this, because her science is always associated with 
divine knowledge, and her civilization is after the pattern of 
Christ’s life. It is really too ridiculous to talk of the Catholic 
Church as being opposed to ¢rwe science, ¢rue civilization, when 
but for the Catholic Church there would not have been a man 
now in England who would have known anything of the science 
of theology—which is the science of eternal salvation—nor any- 
thing of that true civilization which is built on the science of 
theology. More than this, the very liberties which we enjoy are 
the fruit of purely Catholic civilization, slightly altered, devel- 
oped, or marred, according to the national circumstance. Let 
us briefly consider this question of “liberty ” in connection with 
science and civilization ; since free thought claims liberty for its 
own, whereas we say that free thought does not possess it. 

It is obvious that modern thought, or free thought, or scepti- 
cism—it does not matter what we may call it—mistakes the tyr- 
anny of the ignorance of what is true for the liberty of knowing 
it and possessing it. What is liberty? The best answer is that 
in heaven alone is there perfect, ineffable liberty. And what is 
the liberty of heaven? Absolute conformity of mind, will, and 
heart to the perfectly known wisdom of God. This is also the 
“Catholic” liberty, modified only by the living by faith instead 
of the living by sight. Yet the two liberties are identical in 
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spirit. The Catholic philosophy makes the knowledge of God’s 
truths—which is all one with the key of salvation—the main object 
and aspiration of the intellect, and affirms of the intellect that it 
can only enjoy liberty when it is anchored on the Rock of eternal 
truth. Away from that anchorage it is the slave of every Ca- 
price, the plaything of vanity or passion, the mere cork on the 
waters of speculation—now a little above the surface, now below 
it. Modern thought says of liberty that it is the privilege of 
doubting, the sublime possession of every means of going wrong, 
plus the total impossibility of being assured—that is, infallibly—as 
to what are the conditions of salvation. And as is this theory, so 
is its practice, and so is its penalty and its suffering. Who are 
now the teachers of modern thought, or who are its too contented 
victims? It would be indecent to ridicule the apostles of the 
Unknowable, and happily it is superfluous to do so. As to their 
victims, they are chiefly young men who are grateful for an apo- 
logy for being heathens, and who know about as much of true 
science, true philosophy, as they know of the occupations of the 
angels. These young men (and also old men) seem to imagine 
that the Divine Wisdom is to be discovered, like the root of a cab- 
bage, by digging downwards but not by winging upwards; and 
they always cut themselves off from the whole of their higher 
nature in setting about to reason on his being. To hear half a 
dozen Englishmen who have caught the disease of modernism 
(which, by the way, is no more “ modern ” than was the imbecility 
of the first sin), you would imagine that they kept their souls in a 
cupboard of their intellects, and never permitted them to see the 
daylight nor to have fresh air. The glorious sun may shine 
them full in their faces, but they turn away their eyes and ask 
for candles. The candles are, for the most part, the “daily news- 
papers.” The journalists, who judge everybody, judge everything, 
judge this world, judge the next world, judge God—and this, too, 
with such infallible authority that the Sovereign Pontiff might 
fairly wonder at such powers—are the principal doctors, recluses,. 
and mystic saints who unravel the truths hidden from the church. 
Such teachers are the more listened to and obeyed on the ground 
that they “represent public opinion.” Sterne was so rude as to 
call public opinion a long-eared ass ; but public opinion does not 
take that view of itself, and since the press always flatters its 
readers, and assures them that they are its judges, the public re- 
turns the compliment by imputing to its journalists the most 
superior enlightenment and progress. Whether the writers or 
the readers are most to be pitied we need not here stay to 
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inquire. But that both the writers and the readers have lost the 
liberty of pure reasoning by becoming slaves of caprice or of 
complacency is so obvious that any grave man who “takes in” a 
daily paper must marvel what the next age will come to. 

Whereas the church loves to appropriate every new step in 
science as a fresh testimony to the wisdom of the faith—as multi- 
plying the evidences of the exquisite harmony between the natu- 
ral and supernatural law—modern thought uses every fresh dis- 
covery to cut itself further off from God. St. Thomas in his 
wonderful Summary, St. Augustine in his De Civitate Dei, did not 
treat of science as leading from God, but as leading up to him by 
perfectly plain proof. The same may be said of the illustrious 
Cardinal Newman, and of all the profound thinkers of Catholic 
ages. It was true also of pre-Christian philosophers that the 
best of them aspired to know God. Aristotle and Plato would 
most certainly have been Catholics had they “ philosophized ” in 
the year 1880. They always soared in aspiration, though they 
lacked that full knowledge which belongs only to the “fulness of 
time.” 

“ Many prophets and kings desired to see the things which we 
see,” but modern thought desires only not to see. And in pro- 
portion to the blindness isthe slavery. It is remarkable that great 
Protestant historians, notably Guizot, and Ranke, and Macaulay, 
with also Hallam and Lecky and others, avow their conviction 
that the introduction of free thought—which took place, or at 
least was systematized, by the Reformation—was the lowering of 
the dignity of Christian liberty by enslaving every will to its own 
caprice. “The truth shall make you free” became interpreted 
with the formula, “ Every kind of error shall enslave you.” “Ye 
shall be as gods,” which was the promise of the Reformation, 
was fulfilled by a diabolical mental chaos. Politically as well as 
religiously the tyranny of “reformed” thought was felt through- 
out every Protestantized country. In England and in Scotland, 
in Ireland and in Prussia, in Denmark, in Switzerland, in Holland, 
there was the grossest material tyranny exercised over consciences 
which did not approve of the new religion. States used their 
Protestantism for crushing out the liberties which their Protes- 
tantism was assumed to ensure. And hence, morally, the condi- 
tion of Protestant countries soon fell to a level with the mental 
chaos. England is now less moral than it ever was—less moral 
even than in the days of Queen Elizabeth. Dr. Pusey has said 
so, and so have said a host of modern writers, including most of 
the apostles of free thought. And the reason is so obvious that 
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the simplest intelligence can connect the effect with the cause. If 
it is of no importance what we believe nor whom we obey, nor 
scarcely whether we believe or obey at all, how can it matter 
whether morality, which is a fruit, be less healthy, less strong, 
than its parent stem? If I am not certain about the conditions of 
the future life, the conditions of the intellect and of the will, why 
should I fret myself about interior living or about exterior con. 
formity to speculations? “Society ’? may force on me a code of 
prudence, but “religion” cannot take me by her right hand. [ 
may be naturally most decorous, and even virtuous; but to be so 
supernaturally I must believe. And since modern thought tells 
me that the on/y law which is not certain is the law of the divine 
will in regard to faith, I feel myself emancipated from the re- 
straints of a code which a Mr. Mill or a Mr. Spencer may think 
reasonable. If my intellect, which is the superior of my senses— 
since reason is more dignified than emotion—is under no necessity 
of obedience, why should my senses be under any obedience to 
an unknown and unknowable God? The law of nature may teach 
me a good deal, but it cannot teach methe Seven Beatitudes; still 
less can it teach me that the Incarnation, with Holy Communion, 
make both mind and body the home of God. Such an infinite 
exaltation not only commands high morality but makes it an in- 
tellectual necessity. Modern thought makes morality a conve- 
nience, and also a dignified natural state; but the Catholic reli- 
gion makes it equally a duty, and a requisite of intellectual har- 
mony. Without the Incarnation morality is a duty, a duty to 
Jew and to pagan; but with the Incarnation it is intellectual fit- 
ness such as all “ science” and “ philosophy ” must approve. 

The tendency of modern thought is to make a fallacy out of 
the syllogism which the church can construct upon morals. The 
Divine Intellect being united with the church’s intellect on all 
points of faith and of morals, and the Divine Nature being united 
with every Catholic’s nature when a Catholic communicates at the 
altar, a Catholic regards morality less as a duty of obedience than 
as the essentially harmonious state of the Christian intellect. 
This is theoretically undeniable; but because sin works on every 
human will, every Catholic is liable to commit sin; and here 
comes the sacrament of penance to recleanse the mind and the 
body. Modern thought cannot propose any such remedy, any 
more than it can kneel to the divine purity. And therefore 
modern thought, both practically and theoretically, both morally 
and intellectually, both in regard to knowledge and to action, has 
degraded the mind and the body. That Protestants have been, 
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“normally, good persons, and have retained what is commonly 
called high principle, is due to the traditions of the Catholic faith, 
which modern thought now seeks wholly to uproot. 

It must be admitted that the profession ¢o know is more intel- 
lectual than the profession ot to know; so that the Catholic 
philosophy, even assuming it to be erroneous, is more intellectual 
than modern thought. If to aspire to know the truth be intel- 
lectual, what must be the knowledge, if attained? And Catholics 
for eighteen centuries have avowed their conviction that they 
know what is said to be “ unknowable.” They prove their con- 
sistency by the intellectual harmony of every one of the doctrines 
of their faith; by affirming, while others only deny; by being 
always on the side of a simple positive, as opposed to the cham- 
pions of a simple negative. Now, the positive is more honorable 
than the negative ; it is more intellectual, because divine; for it is 
not known of the Creator that he teaches by denying, but, on the 
contrary, by always affirming. Modern thought can affirm noth- 
ing of the Divine Will, except that it is unknown and unknowable. 
Save so far as the plants and trees intimate laws, or so far as vir- 
tue and vice seem to imply them, the apostles of modern thought 
know no more of the Divine Mind than did the ox and the ass in 
the stable at Bethiehem. Take the articles which are published 
in some of the first-class magazines in regard to elementary 
Christian verities ; they are made up either of questioning or of 
groping ; they are either written in hostility or in speculation ; 
‘their writers are as birds who have no wings and no feathers, 
and who wonder how their ancestors climbed the sky. Oncea 
month or once a quarter we have stupendously-learned articles, 
written by undeniably able men, but always wearing the aspect 
of pain and of struggle, never of serenity and of conviction. The 
claims of the Holy See to the gratitude of mankind, with its 
claims to be revered as a Christian teacher, are treated as incon- 
veniences to be got rid of, because they interfere with modern 
thought. Not to believe, to obey, to be assured, are the desires, 
the cravings of the writers; rather to increase the burden of 
doubt under which honest hearts groan, but under which modern 
thought skips with playful vanity. It is such a heartless, such a 
dried-up kind of thinking! Omit the soul, omit the life-blood, 
mit the instincts of the deeper nature, and cling only to the little 
frettings of paper controversy as the only paradise of the (possi- 
bly) immortal mind! Whereas Catholic theologians can fight on 
paper, and fight hard, they fight always with the knowledge of 
certain truth; but modern thought is as much at sea on the 
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alphabet of Christian knowledge as it is at sea on the conclusions 
of its own philosophy. 

The same with the journalists ; the same with the platform ora. 
tors ; the same even with the pulpit-opinionists. It is curious that 
modern thought has mounted the pulpit-stairs and has largely 
impregnated Protestant sermons. A certain timorousness as to 
the pleadings of modern science, with a certain affectation of be. 
ing superior to it, infects the discourses of deans, canons, and rec- 
tors, and the charges of the governing prelates. These teachers 
are puzzled in dealing with phenomena which are necessarily sub. 
mitted to the human judgment, because they know that a// Pro- 
testantism is the offspring of human judgment, and they have no 
right to (consistently) condemn one part of it. Hence they are 
obliged to speak of science—that is, anti-Christian science—as 
being opposed to the teaching of the Scriptures, while at the 
same time they must permit the license of interpreting those 
Scriptures according to the individual proclivity. Yet if a man 
is fully capable of interpreting the Scriptures, of determining 
their whole teaching for himself, it is obvious that he must be ca- 
pable of interpreting human dicta, which are invented or formu- 
lated by man’s brain. The natural is less obscure than the su- 
pernatural, needing nothing but brain—not the Holy Spirit. So 
the Anglican preachers are caught always in this dilemma when 
dealing with the aggressions of modern thought: that they must 
prove by their own wits that heir views of modern thought are 
as sound as are their views of the Scriptures. And their audien- 
ces must equally judge both. Since revelation and science are 
both proposed to all Protestants as being (theoretically) within 
the compass of their criticism, the Protestant clergy cannot teach 
in regard to either with any higher credential than human wits. 

Thus the aggressions of modern thought have no barrier to 
beat against more potent than poor human brains or more stead- 
fast than poor human will. And we all know what these two are 
capable of! If it be true of religion as Bassanio says in The 
Merchant of Venice, “In religion what damned error but some 
sober brow will bless it,and approve it with a text?” it is at least 
equally true of many scientific theories that men can persuade 
themselves of what they will. And when their persuasions are in 
harmony with their repose, and release them from the irksomes 
ness of obedience, it is not remarkable that free-thinkers are 
found generally among the ranks of free-livers, easy gentlemen, 
“fast” young men. It is so comfortable to sit in an easy-chair, 
smoke a cigar, and talk “scientific scepticism,” it is so pleasing 
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to the vanity to be not bound as are other men by the shackles 
of prejudice and tradition, that modern thought has carried the 
natural temperament by storm almost before it has attacked the 
natural brains. To be one’s own pontiff, intellectually and reli- 
giously, is to have a disciple most docile and obedient. No fear 
of any jar between teacher and taught when the active and the 
passive are but one mood. Thus we do not wonder that the 
spirit of modern thought is more diffused than is the intellectual 
apprehension. Not one free-thinker in ten thousand could intel- 
lectually work out the “ scientific scepticism” he approves; nor is 
there any disposition to do so, for what he wants is the apology 
for repose. Unless a man be startled into earnestness by some 
call of disaster or of disease, he will prefer to glide calmly down 
the stream of modern thought—that is, to be idle and vain. If 
the Catholic Church catch him at the right moment she will take 
him into the haven of heavenly science; but if he be left outside 
in cold Protestantism he will but pass from false science to shal- 
iow sentiment. 





TRANSLATION OF SCHILLER’S “HOMAGE OF THE 
FINE ARTS.” 


TuIs lyrical operetta was composed by Schiller in four days, 
but a little while before his death, and performed at the theatre of 
Weimar, in honor of the newly-arrived Grand Duchess Maria 
Paulowna, sister of Alexander I., Emperor of Russia. The idea of 
the poem is, that the inhabitants of a quiet valley, representing 
Weimar, having received a rare exotic, under which emblem is 
represented the young foreign princess, wish to plant it so firmly 
that it may thrive in their soil and air, but are perplexed how 
they may do this. The geniusof Art with his companions appears 
to them, sent from the Neva by the mother of the‘princess, and 
consoles them with the hope that their kindness, and the cultivat- 
ed society in which the refined pleasures of art are appreciated 
and enjoyed, will compensate the fair and illustrious stranger for 
the privation of the splendors of the imperial court of Russia. 
The seven Arts then appear and disclose to the princess the sphere 
open to her activity as a patroness of their works, offering their 
services to give usefulness, happiness, and embellishment to her 
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life. It is a pleasant fact to record, that the grateful princess, 
after Schiller’s death, provided for the education of his sons, 


THE HOMAGE OF THE FINE ARTS. 


The scene is in the open country. In the centre is an orange-tree covered with fruit and 
adorned with garlands. Country-people are engaged in planting the tree in the ground, while 
maidens and children hold it on each side with festoons of flowers. 


A FATHER. 


Grow and flourish in thy bloom! 
Flourish, golden-fruit-crowned tree ! 
Brought from far; now joyously, 

In our soil we give thee room, 

Thy delicious fruits to nourish, 

In unfading green to flourish. 


ALL THE COUNTRY-PEOPLE. 


Blooming tree, thy branches fair 
Spread in beauty in our air! 


A YOUTH. 


Fragrant blossoms, in the light, 
Through all time their leaves expand ! 
While with golden fruit bedight, 

Thy graceful limbs all storms withstand. 


ALL. 


Through all times thy limbs expand, 
Thy firm-knit stem all storms withstand! 


A MOTHER. 


Holy earth! receive the stranger, 
Power! who rulest mead and field, 
With the speckled flocks a ranger, 
Let thy care this treasure shield. 


MAIDEN. 


Guard this tree, ye gentle Dryads! 
Father Pan! protect this stranger, 
Flitting band of free Oryads ! 

Bind all storms which threaten danger. 


ALL. 


Guard this tree, ye gentle Dryads! 
Father Pan! and free Oryads ! 
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YOuTH. 
Give thy warmth, O laughing #ther! 
Keep the sky serene and blue, 
Shine, O Sun! with genial radiance, 
Earth! diffuse refreshing dew. 


ALL. 
Shine, O Sun! with genial radiance, 
° Earth ! diffuse refreshing dew. 
FATHER. 


Life and pleasure on thy part 

Give to every pilgrim’s heart, 

Share the joy our welcomes give, 

Let thy fruit delicious nourish 
Offspring who long time shall flourish, 
To latest age thy memory live! 


ALL. 
Give all pilgrims joy and pleasure, 
Share with them the costly treasure 
Which our joyous welcomes give thee. 


All commence a dance around the tree. The music of the orchestra accompanies them and’ 
gradually changes into a more elevated style. Genius is seen descending from the sky with 
seven goddesses, and while the country-people withdraw to the sides of the stage, he places him-- 
self in the middle, with the Arts on each side. 


CHORUS OF THE ARTS. 
We come from afar, 
Wandering with each other 
Through all lands and all ages, 
From one folk to another, 
Seeking a fixed habitation on earth; 
Where a permanent seat 
May give rest to our feet, 
While we, tranquil and still, 
Our high mission fulfil ; 
But have sought it in vain from the day of our birth. 


YOUTH. 
What dazzling vision meets my sight, 
Of beings who are more than mortal! 
Descending in a wondrous light 
That streams from heaven’s open portal. 


GENIUS. 
Where war-weapons clash 
And bayonets glisten, 
Where the wild waves of passion tumultuous dash,, 
We hasten our flight, and we stay not to listen 
To sounds of confusion, but pass like a flash. 
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CHORUS OF THE ARTS, 
We detest the untrue, 
From the scoffers depart, 
We seek for the upright 
And single of heart. 
Where the simple and child-like 
A welcoming give 
We set up our dwelling 
And peacefully live. 


MAIDEN. 
Whence comes the emotion 
That stirs my heart’s core 
Like a magic alluring, and banishing fear 
Of these wonderful forms, which familiar appear, 
Though I know that I never have seen them before? 


ALL. 


Whence comes the emotion 
That stirs our heart’s core ? 


GENIUS. 


Hush! I see some human beings, 

And they seem on joy intent ; 

See the graceful tree whose branches 

Weight of fruit and flowers hath bent. 
Of a feast these tokens tell. 


Speak ! and what has happened say! 


FATHER. 
In these vales we shepherds dwell, 
And we keep a feast to-day. 
GENIUS. 


O gentle swain! what is this feast ? 


MOTHER. 


A royal princess from the East, 
Our gentle queen, we honor; 

To this quiet, still retreat 

She has come, to be our blessing, 
From her high imperial seat. 


YouruH. 
See her! every grace possessing, 
In her radiance mild and sweet. 
GENIUS. 


Wherefore do you plant this tree ? 
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YOUTH. 
It was brought from foreign strand ; 
She towards home is turning sadly : 


We would bind her heart, most gladly, 
To our own, our Fatherland. 


GENIUS. 


Therefore, do you set this tree 

With its roots so deeply planted, 
That your youthful queen enchanted 
Here a new, dear home may see? 


MAIDEN, 


Ah! how many a tender band 
Draws her to her native land! 
Childhood’s fairy haunts are left 

By her, of Paradise bereft ; 

No more to kiss her loving mother, 
No more embrace her hero-brother, 
No more her head to fondly rest 
Upon a sister’s gentle breast ! 

Can we give her compensation 
Equal to so great privation ? 


GENIUS. 


Holy love no limit bindeth, 

In all lands a home it findeth. 

From a flame no force is taken, 

Which another flame doth waken. 

So, when love her heart remindeth 

Of her childhood’s home forsaken, 

Old friends not lost, she others bindeth 
To her heart, at home with you, 

Old love blending with the new. 


MOTHER. aa * 


Marble halls the royal maiden 

Trod of old, ’mid golden treasures; 
Here, the trees with blossoms laden, 
Meadows green and simple pleasures, 
The golden sun the only splendor, 
Cannot please the royal maiden. 


GENIUS. 


Shepherds! your simplicity 

In a noble heart to see 

Hath no power, but learn of me 
Greatness from the soul goes forth, 
Seeks without no borrowed worth. 
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YOurTH. 
O noble stranger! show us how to bind 
Her heart to ours, and how her love to win; 
Around her garlands sweet we fain would wind 
To draw her willing steps our homes within. 


GENIUS. 


A noble heart soon finds itself at home, 

And builds around itself its world, 

Just as the tree takes kindly to the loam 

And soon its limbs are strong, its leaves unfurled. 
So doth the lofty mind, the generous heart, 

To life give beauty by its skilful art; 

Quickly the tender bands of love are wound, 

One finds his country where true joy is found. 


ALL THE PEOPLE. 


O beauteous stranger ! say, how can we wind 
A wreath this noble heart to our green fields to bind ? 


GENIUS. 
Already woven is this tender band, 
She is no stranger to your pleasant land ; 
Me, and these Seven, well your princess knows : 
We only need to her our forms disclose. 


Here Genius and the seven Arts come forward and form a semicircle, at the same time 
throwing aside their mantles and disclosing the insignia which denote their several attributes, 


GENIUS. 
(Addressing the Princess.) 


I am the Spirit and the Form Ideal 

Served by these Spirits ruling each an Art; 
We give the crown of beauty to the Real, 
To altar and to palace grace impart. 

Long in thy House Imperial we are guests; 
Thy Empress-Mother in her secret shrine 
Served with devotion all our high behests, 
And on her altar fed the flame divine 

With her pure hand; now, Princess, we have come, 
Entreated by her love, with thee to live, 

To decorate for thee thy new-found home 
With all that Genius and the Arts can give. 


ARCHITECTURE. 


(Wearing a mural crown and holding a golden ship in the right hand.) 


Thou sawest me throned above cold Neva’s stream ; 
Thy great ancestor called me to the North. 

I built for him that city which doth seem 

A second Rome; my magic summoned forth 
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Those gardens bright from wintry waste forlorn, 
That capital whose streets and precincts stand 
Adorned with palaces superb and temples grand, 
Where gay and busy crowds incessant stream ; 

I built the fleets above the sea that tower, 

Floating from lofty masts the sign of Russia’s power. 


SCULPTURE. 
(Holding a statue of Victory.) 


Me hast thou, also, often seen with wonder 
In god-like forms of old mythology. 

Upon a rock no time shall rend asunder 
There stands a hero’s statue shaped by me. 


(Lifting up the statue of Victory.) 


This image, formed by me, thine eye beholdeth, 
Presents the semblance of that Victory 

Thy valiant Alexander captive holdeth, 

Above his army’s battle-flags to fly. 

My art can only fashion the statue’s lifeless form, 

His art doth shape a nation of men with life-blood warm. 


PAINTING, 


Me, also, Princess, thou wilt recognize, 

Joyous creator of the bright illusion 

Which makes appear before admiring eyes 

The real and ideal in a strange confusion, 

And works a magic on the sense deceived, 

Bringing the loved ones back from death’s dark prison, 

To cheat the sorrow from the heart bereaved, 

As if, by wonder-working power, they to new life had risen. 

Those whose farewell has left them broken-hearted, 

My pictured semblance keeping, seem scarcely to have 
parted. 


POETRY. 


No limit holds me by a fixed dimension, 

Freely I pass all bounds with speed of light, 

My kingdom equals thought in its extension, 

Words are the wings on which I take my flight. 

Whatever moves on earth, in heaven’s blue field, 

Whatever nature works in mystery, 

Unveiled to me lies open and unsealed, 

For nothing bounds the power of Poesy. 

Yet naught more beautiful my search can find 

Than beauty of the soul with grace of form combined. 
VOL. XXXI.—20. 
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MUSIC. 
(With a Lyre.) 


The charm of tones which on the harp-strings thrill 
Thou knowest well; and, mistress of my art, 

Canst waken with its melodies, at will, 

The soft emotions of the human heart. 

The senses waken at my touch to gladness, 

When roll my harmonies with current strong ; 
Their gentler murmurs lull the soul to sadness, 
And make it long to melt and die in song. 

The ascending cadences of melody 

Like mystic ladder join the earth to sky. 


DANCING. 
(With a Cymbal.) 


The higher, more religious life is still, 

In tranquil contemplation fixed intent, 

But youth’s vivacity must have its fill 

Of restless movement, and on joy is bent. 

The age that often heedless is of duty, 

And leaps its bounds in gayety aerial, 
Controlled by soft and silken rein of beauty, 
From grossness purified, and made ethereal, 
Gladly the measure keeps I gently place, 
Guiding its movements by the charm of grace. 


DRAMA. 
(With a double Mask.) 


A twofold countenance to thee is shown, 

One bright with joy, the other wan with pain ; 

For, like a shuttlecock, our hearts are thrown 

From laughter unto grief, and back again. 

Scenes ever shifting cross the mirror’s face 

Wherein I show the depths and heights of life. 

Instructed by the images I trace 

In panoramic view, thy bosom’s strife 

Is hushed to peace ; its tumults are subdued, 

When all the scenes of life grouped in one whole are viewed. 


GENIUS. 


Presiding spirits of the Higher Art, 

We pay our homage to your Princely Grace, 
With proffer of all service on our part. 

Give the command, and we will run apace, 

To fill with life the mass inert of stone, 

And build a city beautiful and grand 

Like Thebes obedient to the lyre’s sweet tone ; 
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ARCHITECTURE. 


Make massive pillars ranged in order stand, j 


SCULPTURE, 


Marble obey the hammer’s skilful blows, 


PAINTING. 


The painted canvas beauteous forms disclose, 


MusIc. 


The stream of harmonies thine ear entrance, 


DANCING. 


The choirs of graceful youths around thee dance. 


DRAMA. 


Life’s varied scenes shall pass the stage along, 


POETRY. 


Plumed fancy bear thee on her pinions strong 
Upward, enchanted, to the heaven of song. 


PAINTING. 


As Iris every color’s brilliant line 

Spins for its texture from the sun’s refraction, 
So shall the tissue of thy life entwine 

The mystic Seven by their united action. 


ALL. 


For by united force of all the spirit’s powers 
A truly noble life in just proportion towers. 
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COUNTESS IDA HAHN-HAHN. 


“I BELIEVE! Oh! for words to express the feelings with which I say: ] 
believe! What an admixture of unearthly happiness with earthly pain do 
they express—happiness at having found the eternal truth, pain at having: 
found it so late ; happiness at having looked upon and recognized the eter- 
nal beauty, pain at having recognized it so late; happiness that one’s whole 
life has been but one continued thirst for that truth, a longing for that 
beauty, pain that the source of both has been found so late! It would in- 
deed be bitter pain to have to say myself that a little stronger effort of the 
will, one more decided step of the heart towards light and knowledge, might 
have led me years ago to the path which I am now treading, weresit not 
that that pain is overcome by the immortal feeling of victory which lays 
hold of one and so fuses together his earthly and immortal life that he for- 
gets to count by days and by years, because days and years come to have a 
different meaning and a different value when he can say: ‘I believe!’ With 
some such feeling as mine must the messenger from the scene of war, in 
ancient times, have hastened home with the news of battles won. The poor 
herald is weary and sore. He is covered with dust, and blood is pouring 
from his wounds. But he heeds not. He does not know that he is tired or 
bleeding ; nor would he care if he did, for his soul is filled with only one 
thought. Victory! he cries, victory! The fatherland is safe! And so cry 
I, poor messenger that I am—poor, yet infinitely happier than he, because 
he exults in only earthly victories. Victory! I cry too. I believe!” 


These are the opening lines of the gifted Countess Hahn- 
Hahn’s Von Babylon nach Jerusalem, in which she gives us an ac- 
count of her conversion to the Catholic Church.. They are evi- 
dently the cry of exultation of a soul that had long lived in 
spiritual darkness and now for the first time beheld the sun of 
divine truth in all its brightness; of a soul translated from the 
polar snows of Lutheranism to the Eden of the Catholic Church ; 
of a heart that had gone through many a bitter conflict, but came 
out laurel-crowned at last from the fight. Hers is the enthu- 
siasm of the convert to the Catholic Church—an enthusiasm fre- 
quently so apparent both to Protestants and to those born of Ca- 
tholic parents who have never known what it is to be out of the 
church. Countess Hahn-Hahn explains its secret. “It is,” she 
says, “if I may say so, the privilege of those who have lived in 
immense error. When at last they obtain the faith they have 
an immense faith. They are transformed by it, as was Saul the 
Pharisee and Augustine the Manichzan.” 

Countess Hahn-Hahn was born at Tresson, Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin, in 1805. She was married to her cousin in 1826, but 
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ted from him not many years after. Among the writers of 
her native country she occupies a very prominent place. She has 
written poems, novels, and descriptions of travel; for she had, be- 
fore she entered the church, travelled extensively in Europe and 
the East, having visited Switzerland, Italy, Sicily, Spain, France, 
England, Egypt, and the Holy Land. But it is not with her 
writings or her travels that we are here concerned so much as 
with her conversion to the Catholic Church—with her journey 
from the “ Babylon’”’ into which she was born to the “ Jerusa- 
lem” of the church, of which she was the faithful daughter for 
nearly thirty years. 

Countess Hahn-Hahn was born of Lutheran parents and bap. 
tized and confirmed a Lutheran. Looking back over her life, in 
her forty-fifth year and in the full maturity of her powers, she 
tells us, however, that, although thus baptized and confirmed, she 
had, when in the ranks of Lutheranism, no religion; for she asks: 
“How could I have revealed religion, since I had no church? 
Protestants, indeed, teach the existence of an invisible church—a 
very sublime idea—but it is hard to conceive, or to make any one 
understand, how one can have actual living relations with a 
notion so vague as an invisible church.” Her heart was always 
naturally Catholic, and the teachings of Lutheranism did not ap- 


peal to it. 


“T remember very well,” she tells us, “the time that preceded my con- 
firmation in the Lutheran Church. I received \instruction from a good old 
preacher, to whom I went in the afternoon. The scene comes up before me 
now as if it was but yesterday—his green room, the long writing-table at 
which he sat just opposite me, his kind old face, the little velvet cap on his 
snowy head. It was in the winter. Tall, leafless trees stood before the 
window, and the declining sun cast the shadow of their boughs on the wall 
before me. Crows flew croaking about the trees in search of their quar- 
ters for the night. An atmosphere heavily laden with tobacco-smoke 
filled the room. I distinctly- remember all this, but not one word of what 
the good old gentleman told me and of what I went there to learn can I re- 
member. This has atways seemed a very strange fact to me. I have never 
been able to recall what I was then taught. And yet I was seventeen years 
of age. I had a good memory, was anxious to learn, and was not devoid of 
noble aspirations. I listened to him devoutly. My religious feelings were 
hot inactive ; but of all he told me I carried nothing positive away. I had 
a feeling that what he told me was not the truth.” 


Lutheranism seemed to her what it really was—a state insti- 
tution. Yet, like other young persons born and educated in the 
same atmosphere as herself, she read the Old and New Testa- 
ments. She even loved them. She delighted in the literary 
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beauties of the prophets and the Psalms. She was not a rational. 
ist—her heart was too true and warm for that—but her Bible. 
reading did not bring her the gift of faith ; for she tells us: 

“ Of Christian faith there was not atracein me. . . . The Holy Scriptures 
are a sublime fragment-truth which Protestants took with them when they 
left the church. The soul that seeks a full knowledge of the truth can 
never consider itself in possession of it simply because it has the Bible. 
Objective confirmation of the truth is wanting it; and this objective con- 
firmation is necessary safely to repose in the faith.” 


Dissatisfied with the religion she had been brought up in, she, 
like a great many outside the church in our own day, adopted 
the theory so flattering to natural vanity and self-sufficiency, that 
every one has a special revelation through nature, through feel- 
ing, through beauty and art. Under the influence of this theory, 
she tells us, she became an out-and-out heathen. Pride, self. 
confidence, and independence, she humbly and frankly confesses, 
were her ruling traits. She recognized no authority. She read, 
thought, travelled, and wrote. Her sympathies were with all that 
was high and noble, or what she conceived to be such. She was 
aristocratic, conservative, monarchical. Her writings had brought 
her a great reputation. But her soul was not at rest. Her lot 
seemed a happy one to others, but not to herself. To a friend 
who had remarked to her that her position was an enviable one, 
and how much she had to be thankful for, she replied: “ Yes, yes, 
yes, I have all that, and that may be a great deal; but I feel as if 
I had nothing. I shall be wretched until I find something that 
absorbs me entirely.” She prophesied truly. Her heart did not 
find rest until it was absorbed by the faith in the Catholic 
Church. 

Protestantism is, as she justly remarks, the “ religion of indi- 
vidualism.” It may disclaim the title, just as it denies that it 
almost necessarily leads to infidelity. But by its fruits it is 
known. It did not make Countess Hahn-Hahn a Christian, but it 
had the anti-Christian effect of making her the preacher, through 
her works, of the philosophy of individualism as it was after- 
wards developed in Mill’s book on liberty. Man’s destiny, she 
claimed, is the attainment of internal satisfaction. Hence his 
right to assert his individuality and cultivate independence. But 
while asserting his own individuality it is his duty to respect the 
equal right of others to assert theirs. The man who recognizes 
these limits and develops himself within them is in a state of equili- 
brium, and, although he may be wanting in external happiness, he 
will find rest in the harmony between his will and his obligations. 
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The person who surrenders his own right or does not recognize 
that of others must fail in his endeavors, frequently perish en- 
tirely. Such was the philosophy of her works. She saw its 
error when she became a Catholic. She recognized then how 
dangerous a principle it was to make man, blinded as he so fre- 
quently is by feeling and passion, the judge in his own case and 
the executor of his own rights. The Protestant doctrine of 
morals was not a safe guide. “ Protestantism had no sublime doc- 
trine of morals because it had no faith, and no faith because it 
had no church.” It had lost the principle of authority; “ it at- 
tached more weight to the words of the fallen monk of Witten- 
berg than to the words of Jesus: ‘Thou ‘art Peter.’” 

Countess Hahn-Hahn was seventeen years of age before she 
set foot in a Catholic church. St. Hedwig’s, in Berlin, was the 
first she ever entered. She was told it was modelled after the 
Pantheon in Rome, and she thought that, if such was the case, the 
Pantheon was far from beautiful. This was the only impression 
it made on her mind. Many and many atime was she in Berlin 
after this, but St. Hedwig’s Church did not attract her. “I never 
thought of it again,” she writes, “until I thought of it never to 
forget it.” It was in this same St. Hedwig’s Church that she 
made her profession of the Catholic faith almost thirty years 
after she had entered it with the curious eyes of a girl of seven- 
teen. Two years later we find her again for a moment in a Ca- 
tholic church in Dresden. The music at High Mass made a pleas- 
ing impression on her mind, but she did not understand the Mass 
and felt no interest in it. She had no knowledge whatever of 
Catholics. She was not acquainted with any. All her informa- 
tion concerning them was derived from works of history. An- 
other two years, and we find her in a Catholic country, in Wurz- 
burg, and then on the Rhine. Here the Catholic Church was 
not confined within the limits of the four walls of a building, 
and she saw something of Catholic life. Its sacred emblems were 
everywhere. There was the crucifix by the wayside, the chapel 
in the tree-shade, the shrine on the hill-top, the church-domes 
in the city, the convent, the Angelus bell. For the first time she 
breathed the air of Catholicity, and realized that religion was not 
a mere shadow without substance, but that it was something ac- 
tual, a fact in the world about her. This was a real discovery to 
her. Shortly after she spent some time in a small village in 
which there was a Protestant and a Catholic chapel. She went 
to the Catholic chapel to pray. Protestant churches did not 
Seem to her the place to pray in; and Protestant preaching she 
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found exceedingly wearisome. Protestant sermons were “ cold 
reflections divided into three parts.” They were “subjective 
opinions,” with no claim to be considered the word of God. 
Every one that heard them had a right to say: “I puta different 
interpretation on that text ’—the right of private judgment! No 
wonder she did not feel at home in Protestantism. No wonder 
she tells us that it never afforded her a moment’s happiness in 
her life. Indeed, long before she became a Catholic she used to 
say, and she said it thousands of times: “I was born in a Protes. 
tant country and in a Protestant age, with a Protestant head ; but 
my heart is Catholic.” And when she once added, “But the 
head is good for nothing, the heart is everything,” a friend told 
her she did not show her wisdom in believing the dogmas of the 
Catholic Church ; to which she replied: “Do you think me wiser 
than Bossuet or Fénelon?” She refused to read the sermons of 
the celebrated Schleiermacher, which a friend had sent her, be- 
cause “their language was not sufficiently like the language of 
Christ to the fishermen of Galilee.” “ Without knowing it,” she 
says, “I hit the nail on the head. I longed for the pure doctrine 
of the Eternal Word as it has been preached for eighteen centu- 
ries by the servants of the church.” 

For several years after this she lived entirely surrounded by 
Protestant influences. The consolation her religion refused her 
she found to some extent in Fénelon’s works, in Thomas 4 Kem- 
pis and St. Augustine. Next to God’s grace, which is the ulti- 
mate source and cause of Catholic faith, it was her own unrest, 
the untenableness of Protestantism, and her study of mankind, of 
political institutions, and of the world, that led her into the fold 
of the church. 

She was in Naples when the king ordered the Jesuits to quit 
his kingdom. She hated the revolution with all her strength, and 
felt genuine sympathy for the exiled sons of St. Ignatius. She 
saw them from her balcony on the ship in the bay—the ship that 
was to carry them off into exile. She studied the calm expressed 
on their serene countenances. 


“It was,” she writes, “a majestic sight. Crowded like slaves into a nar- 
row space, they were as undisturbed as if taking a stroll towards Capri or 
Ischia. Their demeanor was that of men who looked upon themselves as 
strangers upon earth, but in the service of their God. They had in their 
veins the blood of martyrs, and if it did not flow, it was not because of the 
humanity of their enemies.” 


To a friend in Dresden she wrote: 


“These men are indeed happy. They live for an immortal idea, for the 
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tivilizing power of the Catholic Church; and if there is no room for them in 
Europe they seek other quarters of the globe asa theatre of action. I 
have always had great respect for the Jesuits. Now that the radicals pour 
the vials of their wrath upon their heads, I begin to love them.” 


After she had become a Catholic she said that her soul was 
_always a sleeping Catholic, and when it awoke it found itself Ca- 
tholic. We look in vain through the account she gives us of her. 
inner life for any feeling of antipathy to Catholics or the church 
even when not a member of the fold. When in Italy she was 
more attracted by the art of the middle ages than by the antique. 
There were moments, she tells us, when she preferred the old 
Florentine masters, like Fiesole, Lorenzo di Credi, Sandro Boti- 
celli, to Raphael. The devotion, the union, with God, the beauty 
of soul that their works expressed entranced her. They spoke to 
her sleeping Catholic soul. A similar feeling possessed her in 
Spain, whither she went after leaving Italy. She made, she 
writes, but one Catholic acquaintance in Spain—Murillo! She 
even then divined the secret of his genius. Murillo was to her 
the painter of Catholic dogma—of saints, of ecstasies, of visions—- 
“those starsin the infinite firmament of Catholic dogma.” * In her 
opinion, Murillo stood alone in Christian art. The Florentine 
painters painted saints as well as he, but they painted them as if 
they had come down from heaven, while Murillo painted real 
men ascending up to heaven as saints. This is why she called 
him the painter of Catholic dogma. His subjects are not purely 
ideal or classic—souls that never felt the pain or breathed the air 
of this world. They are men made saints by the sacraments. 
_And thus it happens that his St. Thomas of Villanueva, his 
vision of St. Francis of Cantalizio, can be compared with nothing 
else in art. She confesses that at this time she knew nothing of 
the sanctifying effects of the sacraments, nothing of the Mother 
of God to whom the church prays; but, she adds, Murillo knew 
them, and his sublime genius gave expression to his sublime faith. 
Hitherto we have seen the countess no more than an admirer 
of the faith. She even then accounted it a great good fortune to 
any One to have been born into the church. When in the Orient 
she felt genuine regret, she says, that she could not call herself a 
Catholic. She writes: 


“ But now that I was received everywhere in the pilgrim-houses of the 
monasteries with the greatest hospitality, and witnessed the life of these 
humble men who had come hither from Spain and Italy and learned the 
Eastern languages, that they might teach little children and look after the 
wants of pilgrims; now that I saw the Catholic Church in its glory, in its 
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charity and poverty, I began to love it. But as one longs to be united to 
the object he loves, and as the idea of joining the Catholic Church had not 
even entered my mind, I became the victim of great grief.” 


And she felt this grief on Carmel more than anywhere else, 
From the monastery there she wrote some letters to friends in 
Europe, so Catholic in spirit and tone that it was rumored she 
had become a Catholic. She indeed thought of the church now, 
but had no conception of what a change her entering into it im. 
plied. 

“I was,” she says, “so well satisfied with myself, with my course, the 
way I was going and what I aimed at, that the thought of having to be 


reconciled with God, of contrition, forgiveness, of a change of life, found 
not the least place in my mind.” 


The presence of “an Anglican bishop in Jerusalem while she 
was there caused her to draw a contrast between the Protestant 
and the Catholic clergy—between the absolute and undivided 
devotion of the latter to humanity and to God and the divided 
affections of the latter. She had read of bishops of the church, 
of St. Augustine, Charles Borromeo, and Fénelon, great souls, 
great minds, great hearts, genuine followers of the apostles. 
And what a contrast they presented to the gentleman bishop 
with his fashionable wife from England ! 


“ My ideal,” she says, “ of a man was a bishop, but what had an Angli- 
can bishop in common with my ideal? He might indeed be a very upright 
and honorable man, but what more than so many other upright and honor- 
able men who lead a respectable life, but who are in nothing above men in 
the ordinary ways of life? They had not, like my favorite, St. Augustine, 
overcome the world in anything.” 


And so it was with the Protestant missionaries. How could 
they preach to the heathen to leave all things and take up the 
cross? What had they sacrificed, and. how could: a person feel 
any enthusiasm for a cause for which he had sacrificed nothing? 

In the spring of 1844 Countess Hahn-Hahn returned from 
the East. Europe was in an alarming condition. Revolutionary 
movements were brewing everywhere. On the 14th of July she 
wrote in her diary : 

“Unheard-of events are impending over Europe. I tremble to think 
what the next fifty years may bring forth. As things are now nothing can 
remain, neither church, nor state, nor society. The process of dissolution 
has begun in the minds of men. Its external manifestations may be sup- 
pressed for a time, but how long?” 


She studied the communistic systems of the time, and found 
that to renovate the world they called “ not organic but mechant 
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cal” forces into existence. At the same time she studied the 
writings of Luther, and saw more clearly than ever that Protes- 
tantism was the religion of individualism; that it was, in fact, as 
she expresses it, no religion at all, being wanting in that common 
bond which unites soul to soul to train them for the kingdom of 
heaven. She now wrote: 


“I was born in a Protestant country, in a Protestant age, and my 
thoughts still run in Protestant channels. But I loathe the Evangelical 
Church which is at present the fashion. No; if there be any church for 
me at all, it is the Catholic.” 


About this time an event which caused a great sensation in 
Germany afforded her much food for thought. It was the expo- 
sition of the robe at Treves. Thousands of pilgrims ascended and 
descended the Rhine to be present at it, and not the lower classes 
only, but the upper and educated classes as well. She wrote at 
the time: 


“] do not know whether it is the same garment Christ wore on earth, 
but it is the same faith that moved the sick woman to touch the hem of 
his garment and cured her.” 


Dissatisfied with her inner life, she turned to Swedenborg. 
She read his New Theology, in which she says nothing pleased her 
but his refutation of Protestantism. There are evidences in her 
Sybille, written about this time, of her leaning towards the Catho- 
lic Church. “Ido not know whether Catholics,” we read there, 
“are better than Protestants, but I do know that they are hap- 
pier.” 

The spring of 1846 found Countess Hahn-Hahn in England, 
where she remained six months. Its cathedrals were empty. 
“Of course,” she writes, “they were empty. They were built 
for the religion of the whole world; they are too broad for a 
sect.” In Ireland she again saw the church in its beauty, in 
poverty, oppressed, and martyred. The famine of the winter of 
1847 was approaching. The church in Ireland awakened her 
soul from its sleep. It was charity personified, full of compassion 
and devotion. But, strange, it did not seem to bring her any 
nearer, herself, to the sanctuary of the church. She tells us: 


“The absolute necessity of beginning at the beginning, and of learning 
the positive doctrine of the church, was something that did not enter my 
mind. Or did I think that the truth would strike me like lightning or come 
to me as it did to the Apostle Paul, or was it a reminiscence of Lutheranism 
that the will was not competent to co-operate in the work of conversion or 
in the knowledge of divine things?” 
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During the sermons which she heard while in Ireland she 
wept at the thought that they were not addressed to her and 
that she was not a Catholic. 

After her return to Germany she found her native country 
unbearable. Over and over again she said to herself: “Thou 
hast no fatherland, no church.’? The whole world, in fact, became 
so unbearable to her that she sank into deep melancholy. She was 
wont to exclaim: “O that I were a Catholic!" She suffered in. 
describable torments of mind. She walked her balcony in Dres. 
den frequently until two and three o'clock in the morning. Her 
mind was ina ferment. Life and travel had been preachers to her 
of the Catholic faith, Her soul was empty and truth was knock. 
ing for admission to it. Her own observation had satisfied her 
that there was no salvation for society but in a return to the 
Catholic Church. She saw the necessity of putting an end to 
her vacillation, She sent for three books, Luther's larger and 
small Catechism, Boeckel’s Confessions of the Evangelical Reformed 
Church, and the Decrees and Canons of the Council of Trent. 
After reading the last-named book she wrote : 


“If it is sufficient to join the Catholic Church to have the faith that it 
is the visible body of the invisible God, that its dogmatic structure is the 
form through which he reveals himself; if it is sufficient to have an ardent 
longing to unite one’s self to the church, because it alone is imperishable on 
this perishable earth, and it alone offers what the soul craves as its proper 


food—if this faith and longing are sufficient I must profess myself a 
Catholic.” 


After many a conflict she publicly professed her faith in the 
Catholic Church in Saint Hedwig’s, in Berlin, on the 26th of May, 
1850; and with a rapture which only the soul that has sought the 
light as she sought it—and found it—she says. And so 


“TI returned from Babylon to Jerusalem, from a foreign country to my 
home, from isolation to society, from division to unity, from unrest to 
peace, from a lie to truth, from the world to God!" . . . “The exit from the 
dark cavern in which I lived was on the summit of a mountain, and by 
many a dark, labyrinthine way I reached it. And now I stood on the top of 
that mountain, in the open air, in a bracing atmosphere, under a boundless 
canopy of stars reflected in an equally boundless sea. And a voice said to 
me: ‘This is the church of Christ’; and I fell down in adoration. ... 1 
have found God in his revelation, and I believe.’” 


Her pen as a writer was ever after active in the cause of reli- 
gion. Her means she employed in the erection of a convent of 
the Good Shepherd in Mainz; and she lived in the convent she 
had erected, without, however, joining the order, until her happy 
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death on the 14th of January last. Her days were full of good 
deeds, and her soul of peace, after she had hearkened to the voice: 
that said to her: “ To thy tents, O Israel!” 





GENESIS OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH. 
III. 


THE Protestant idea of the church and the religion founded’ 
by Jesus Christ cannot show any testimony in its behoof, worthy 
to be regarded as an offset to that which bears witness to the 
truth of the Catholic Idea. We do not know what more precise 
statement of the Protestant theory which would be acceptable to 
evangelical Protestants could be made than this. The Gospel 
is made known to true believers by the word of revelation, inde- 
pendently of any church authority, and appropriated in a sav- 
ing manner by them, individually, without dependence on any 
church power. What the Gospel really is in itself, according to 
acommon consent of evangelical Protestants, we leave for them 
to settle among themselves, if they can. We are willing to.give 
them the benefit of the most orthodox and catholic formulas of 
doctrine which can be found in the works of their most generally 
esteemed writers. , 

This theory or idea of original, genuine Christianity, cannot 
cite any testimony in its favor from antiquity, except in its ne- 
gative aspect, as in opposition to the authority of the Roman 
Church. The system called evangelical did not exist before 
Luther. Its modern professors do not wish to claim affinity 
with the Arians and the other ancient heretics. Nevertheless 
heretical and schismatical sects, long since given over to con- 
demnation by all who call themselves orthodox Christians, are 
the only witnesses out of past history who give any aid or com- 
fort to Protestants in their denial of the exclusive right and su- 
preme authority of the Catholic Church. We must, therefore, in 
order to reason and judge impartially, estimate the value of this 
sort of testimony in favor of the negative side of Protestantism. 

We do not find in the authors and disciples of these new 
doctrines and sects a calm and concurrent testimony of men who 
were seeking earnestly to understand and obey the teaching of 
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Christ, that they had found themselves and their fellow-Christians 
generally to have been led astray into error, away from the 
right road of faith and salvation, by the Catholic Church. They 
do not profess to have discovered the true church and religion 
of Christ which had been perverted and altered by an usurping 
ecclesiastical authority, and set themselves to work as reformers 
to restore genuine, apostolical Christianity. The great heresi- 
archs whose errors were condemned by the first six councils 
invented new theories of their own for a rational explanation of 
the mysteries of the faith. They pretended to be good Catholics 
and to teach in accordance with the doctrine received always, 
everywhere, and by all. They were ready to have the matters in 
dispute examined and adjudicated by councils. They appealed to 
the pope and the Roman Church, extolling their authority so 
long as they had any hope of obtaining sanction or at least es- 
caping condemnation. This was the conduct of the most noto- 
rious authors of errors and sects from Valentinus to Luther and 
Henry VIII. Eutyches, for instance, when accused of heresy by 
Flavian, the Patriarch of Constantinople, appealed to St. Leo in 
these words : “I asked that these things might be made known 
to your Holiness, and that you would make what judgment might 
seem good to you, being ready to follow in all things that which 
you shall have approved. ... To you, therefore, I fly and be- 
seech.. . . that you will pronounce that sentence concerning the 
faith which shall seem right in your eyes.” Photius, the author 
of the Greek schism, wrote in equally obsequious terms to Pope 
Nicholas I. Luther’s protestations of loyalty to the Holy See 
during three years, from 1518 to 1521, are well known to all read- 
ers of history. To return to the heretics of ancient times, it was 
after the long and fierce contest which they waged against the 
orthodox had brought upon them a solemn and final sentence of 
condemnation and excommunication that they openly renounc- 
ed the authority of the Roman and the whole Catholic Church. 
Moreover, each new sect as it arose anathematized all other sects 
which had preceded, and was by them equally put under the ban. 
Each one sided with the Catholic Church against all heresies 
except its own, and professed to be by right in communion with 
the church, the councils, the doctors and saints of the time pre- 
ceding its own condemnation, strove vehemently to conquer for 
itself the legitimate domain of the cecumenical society, and loudly 
proclaimed that it was unjustly and unlawfully shut out from the 
communion of the orthodox... All these sects were completely 
vanquished in controversy, irrevocably condemned by the su- 
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reme tribunal of the church and the common consent of the 
faithful, and most of them were in the course of time re-absorbed 
into the orthodox society. Those which continued to exist as 
separate churches, namely, the Eutychians and Nestorians, after 
running a course of outward prosperity for a certain period, 
dwindled and withered away into the dead remnants which are 
still standing like old decayed trees in Egypt and other territo- 
ries once belonging to the ancient empire of the East. 

The Reformation, with the local and temporary movements 
which were its harbingers, was a great political and ecclesiastical 
convulsion the motive power of which was in the passions. The 
reflection which succeeded its original impulsive movement and 
elaborated a theory of the doctrinal and historical aspects of 
Christianity, was an after-thought, and the result of its acts, which 
were more spontaneous than deliberate. The calm and critical 
judgment which has been gradually formed by Protestant and 
other non-Catholic students of its history, in the more recent 
period, has deprived it of all prestige, as a return and reappear- 
ance of primitive and apostolical Christianity effected by sages 
and saints, confessors and martyrs, new apostles the successors of 
the first apostles and apostolic men who were the original found- 
ers of Christendom. We may quietly leave to the offspring of 
these seceders from the Catholic Church the task of estimating 
the characters of their religious ancestors, and judging of the in- 
tellectual and moral quality of the results which followed their 
revolt against the authority of the Roman Church. Indeed, we 
need only take the estimate which the reformers mutually ex- 
pressed of one another, and their own description of the fruits 
which followed their enterprise of preaching a new Gospel as a 
substitute for the old and universal religion which they endeav- 
ored to supplant. Protestantism cannot boast of either the wis- 
dom or the moral virtue of its first founders and leaders. They’ 
inspire no veneration either as doctors or saints. Their testi- 
mony, and the testimony of the masses of men who followed them 
and constituted the first Protestant churches, has no intellectual 
or moral weight against the truth of the Catholic doctrine and in 
favor of any different idea of true, genuine Christianity. Just as 
soon as the first violence of the movement of secession had spent 
itself, and the church had gained time and opportunity to rouse 
herself to resist and repel it, it shrank and subsided within limits 
which it has never since been able to overpass, but which the 
ancient religion has steadily and successfully invaded, besides 
conquering new territories which have fully compensated for all 
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its lost domain. The people were brought back to the obedience 
of the church by hundreds of thousands. The learned who were 
in danger of wavering, who actually wavered, or abandoned the 
communion of the church, as time passed on and the tendencies. 
of the movement showed themselves more plainly, were in some 
cases confirmed in their ancient faith, in others reclaimed to it, 
and in certain notable instances, though not reconciled to the 
Catholic communion, they recoiled from Protestantism in its 
naked, undisguised form, and drew back upon a middle position 
like that which is occupied by English High-Churchmen. This 
was especially the case during the latter part of the sixteenth 
and the earlier part of the seventeenth century. Hallam observes 
that— 


“The progress of the Catholic Church for the first thirty years of the: 
seventeenth century, was as striking and uninterrupted as it had been in the 
final period of the sixteenth. Victory crowned its banners on every side. . . . 
The nobility, both in France and Germany, who in the last age had been 
the first to embrace a new faith, became afterwards the first to desert it. 
Many also of the learned and able Protestants gave evidence of the jeopardy 
of that cause by their conversion. It is not just, however, to infer that they 
were mainly influenced by this apprehension. Two other causes mainly 
operated: one, to which we have already alluded, the authority given to 
the traditions of the church, recorded by the writers called fathers, and 
with which it was found difficult to reconcile all the Protestant creed ; an- 
other, the intolerance of the reformed churches, both Lutheran and Cal- 
vinistic, which gave as little latitude as that which they had quitted.... 
The defections, from whatever cause, are numerous in the seventeenth cen- 
tury. But two, more eminent than any who actually renounced the Protes- 
tant religion, must be owned to have given evident signs of wavering, 
Casaubon and Grotius. .. . If Casaubon, as he had much inclination to 
do, being on ill terms with some in England, and disliking the country, had 
returned to France, it seems probable that he would not long have con- 
tinued in what, according to the principles he had adopted, would appear a 
schismatical communion. . . . We can hardly deem it an uncertain question 
whether Grotius, if his life had been prolonged, would have taken the easy 
leap which still remained ; and there is some positive evidence of his design 
to do so. But dying on a journey, and in a Protestant country, this avowed 
declaration*was never made.” * 


Justus Lipsius, who was a prodigy of learning, was one of 
those who actually did return to the bosom of the church. 

The dogmatic and polemic theology of Protestantism, from 
the time of Luther to the present moment, in that part of it which 
is anti-Catholic, has been shifting, inconstant, and so far as it has 
not given evidence of gross perversion of Catholic doctrines and 


* Hist, Lit;, vol. ii. p. 30. 
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misrepresentation of the real teachings and testimonies of anti- 
quity, characterized by ignorance or superficial knowledge of 
patristic and catholic learning. The controversial writings of 
Protestants have become, to a great extent, obsolete, and an 
object of indifference or disdain to the most learned and enlight- 
ened Protestants themselves. Indeed, the more heretical have 
been ably refuted by those which are less so, in an ascending 
series, from the Extreme Left of Protestantism until we arrive at 
the Extreme Right, which, in many important respects, occupies 
Catholic ground, and is our ally in the contention with the Protes- 
tantism of Lutheran and Calvinistic sects. 

We have no intention of disparaging those who are reckoned 
by Protestants as among their great men and great writers. We 
do not deny the genius and powerful character of Luther, the 
graceful accomplishments of Melanchthon, the learning and meta- 
physical talent of Calvin, or the remarkable qualities of other 
men concerned in the Reformation, according to the common 
verdict of the learned. We consider, however, that the men 
who are the most worthy of praise on account of the works they 
have written on matters of religion, and who are also to be hon- 
ored for their moral excellence, among Protestants, are such as 
arose after the scission had become an accomplished and perma- 
nent fact. Many of the works of Protestant writers of the best 
class are chiefly remarkable on account of their rhetorical and 
literary excellence. Such as are deserving of a great and lasting 
reputation as works of sacred science are either substantially in 
agreement with sound orthodox doctrine, or to a considerable 
degree tinctured with a Catholic infusion. The Christian truth, 
piety, and morality which they contain and inculcate are derived 
from those Catholic sources which have continued to send an ir- 
rigating stream through such channels as have not been cut off 
entirely from communication with the great current of Catholic 
tradition. But when we examine the purely and distinctively 
Protestant exposition of the idea of Christianity as placed in di- 
rect and formal opposition to the Catholic presentation, we do 
not find any such testimony to its convincing power over the 
mind or its attractive force over the moral nature, as deserves to 
be called an offset to the testimony of the hdst of witnesses to 
the undoubting certitude given to the intellect, and the complete 
satisfaction given to the heart, by the Catholic Faith. 

Those Protestants who have retained the foundation of belief 
in Jesus Christ as defined by the Nicene Creed have, as Cardinal 


Newman has recently said, “a half-gospel.” When the genera- 
VOL, XXXI.—2I. 
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tion of bad, indifferent, and ignorant Catholics, who either know. 
ingly and wilfully renounced the communion of the Catholic 
Church, or were either seduced or driven into schism by fraud 
or violence, had passed away, and a new generation arose, born 
and educated in the Protestant sects, the grace of God together 
with thestill powerful influence of Christian principles, doctrines, 
and practices, brought them back upon that foundation from 
which the storm of revolution had threatened to sweep them 
away altogether. The influence of the Protestant principle of 
doubt and negation was in a measure impeded and counteracted, 
All the Christian faith and piety which have survived the sepa- 
ration from the visible centre of unity are the result of the half. 
gospel to which a multitude of sincere and upright souls have 
clung as their greatest treasure, and not of that spurious half 
which the Reformers stuck upon it in lieu of the genuine coun- 
terpart, to make a new gospel, a counterfeit which might pass 
for the original Gospel of Jesus Christ, recast and restored in its 
pristine integrity. The positive effect of Protestant principles 
and ideas has been to produce, in the first place, a general indif- 
ference and neglect of religion in the majority of the people. Its 
second effect has been to produce divisions, sects, and disunion 
among those who are called orthodox. Its most logical and 
direct effect has been to shake and subvert the foundations of all 
supernatural and natural religion, and to generate universal scep- 
ticism. Only the minority, which seems to be continually de- 
creasing, has continued upon the foundation of belief in Jesus 
Christ as the Divine Redeemer of a fallen race, and professed 
to live accordingly. In so far as this relatively small number, 
whether actually greater or smaller, has been composed of per- 
sons who have known no more of the complete Christian truth 
than is contained in the Protestant Confessions, their conviction 
of the certainty and security of their belief is a testimony to the 
evidence of Christianity, but not to the want of evidence in Ca- 
tholicity. A dense mist has hidden the Catholic Church from 
their eyes or given it an entirely altered appearance. Even 
scholars and controversial writers, though learned and well-in- 
formed in their own sphere, have generally been surprisingly 
ignorant of Catholic history, philosophy, theology, morals, lite- 
rature, ascetical and spiritual doctrine, and of the whole actual 
life of the Catholic Church. ; 
Moreover, as controversy has gone on, as knowledge has in- 
creased, as prejudices have been dissipated and the mist of igno- 
rance has been gradually dispersed by the light of truth, Pro- 
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testant polemics have changed and weakened. Suffer us to keep 
the half-gospel we possess, in peace, and let us be contented to 

that the substance and essence of the gospel is all contained 
jn this half, but do not insist on determining what the other half 
js with certainty and unanimity! This is the tacit appeal which 
we can read in the countenance and bearing of those who are 
not content with their isolated condition, between the Catho- 
lic Church on the one side and the constantly swelling host of 
rationalists on the other. It is a confession that Protestantism 
has failed to reproduce the original Ideal Christianity. D’Au- 
bigné, the author of a sprightly romance pretending to be a his- 
tory of the Reformation, says: 


“But modern Protestantism, like old Catholicism, is, in itself, a thing 
from which nothing can be hoped—a thing quite powerless. Something 
very different is necessary to restore to men of our day the energy which 
saves.” * 


This is the opinion of all non-Catholics at the present time, ex- 
cept the small number of those who still cling tenaciously to the 
old-fashioned unmitigated Protestantism. M. Chastel, in his in- 
troduction to Bolsec’s Life of Calvin, says: 


“A Genéve, les mots Protestantisme, Calvinisme, ne veulent pas dire 
énonciation de certains principes, affirmation de certaines théories re- 
ligieuses, mais demolition de l’édifice catholique, negation, anéantissement 
des traditions du passé.” 


This statement may be generally extended, making all due ex- 
ceptions, to the entire domain of Protestantism. A century ago, 
Rousseau had addressed the Genevese in the following language: 


“O Genevois, ce sont de singuliéres gens que messieurs vos ministres ; 
on ne sait ni ce qu'ils croient, ni ce qu’ils ne croient pas, on ne sait pas 
méme ce qu’ils font semblant de croire. Leur seule maniére d’affirmer leur 
foi est d’attaquer celle des autres.” + 


There is something of infidel malice in the sharp point of this 
taunt. There was some truth in it, also, at the time it was ut- 
tered, and there is much more at the present time, even substitut- 
ing Protestants for Genevese. The declarations of Protestant 
ministers themselves, in regard to their own mental condition and 
that of a great number of their brethren, manifest a most unset- 
tled, doubting, changing state of religious opinion. The common 


* Hist. of the Ref., vol. i., Preface, p. 9. 
+ Deuxiéme Lettre de la Montagne. 
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public sentiment about them, often most distinctly asserted by 
the secular press, and to which they make no emphatic and de. 
cided answer, is: that their body is pervaded by doubt and un. 
certainty respecting matters which were formerly considered 
‘fundamental and were commonly taken for granted. We are not 
concerned with Unitarians and avowed rationalists who form the 
Extreme Left of Protestantism, and to whom the passages just 
now quoted are most strictly applicable. We may, therefore, 
prescind from consideration such doctrines and principles as the 
common consent of the mitigated orthodox can be supposed to 
hold by, as essentials of Christianity. In regard to everything 
else, we may fairly impute to them agreement in sense with a fa- 
mous saying whose author we do not now remember, that it is 
easier to declare where Christian truth is to be sought for, than 
what it actually is. 

We cannot find any distinct and complete Idea of Christianity, 
set over against the Catholic Idea, sustained by an orderly sys. 
tem of evidences, and with a great consensus of witnesses to its 
power of convincing and satisfying the intellect and the heart as 
a full revelation of the divine‘truth and law. The opposition to 
the Catholic Idea is therefore mostly in the form of negation. As 
a lofty and attractive Ideal, it is left to stand withont a rival. 
And we see now the full significance of the admission that the 
power of the appeal of the Catholic Church to the educated Pro- 
testant mind lies in the loftiness and attractiveness of this ideal. 
The advantage conceded to the Catholic Church consists in the 
ability to present this ideal as having an apparent foundation in 
reality, whereas Protestantism cannot pretend to do the same. 
Protestantism acknowledges and boasts of its own vagueness and 
indistinctness of form and outline. It rejoices in its nebulosity, 
and its theory of Christianity may fitly be called a kind of nebu- 
lar hypothesis. Of course, thinking men cannot get on without 
shaping some kind of ideal of Christianity, and forming some or 
other theory. But each one is left free to do this for himself. 
His intellectual ingenuity and imaginative power have free scope. 
The nebulous mass must be supposed to have begun at the origin 
of Christianity the process of solidifying, and to be undergoing 
the same transformation now, and thus to be progressing toward 
the perfect state which will be attained in the future. There is 
free room, therefore, for speculation on the whole of the past his- 
tory of Christianity, on its present state, and its future prospects. 
It cannot be denied that a certain advantage has been gained in 
‘the contention against the Catholic Church, by those who have 
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thus cut loose from a defensive and offensive warfare in favor of 
any distinct and positive system professing to be the original, or- 
ganized Christian religion, which existed in the first period of the 
church, and has been restored in its later epoch. A great deal of 
responsibility has been shuffled off by this change of base. The 
. polemics of the past are to a great extent rendered obsolete. On 
both sides, we have to begin afresh, and this is an advantage to 
our opponents, as well as a new task imposed on ourside. Those 
who maintain that neither Old Catholicism nor antiquated Pro- 
testantism is adequate for the work-of Christianity in the present 
and coming time, can admire and criticise both, with freedom, 
while they assume a position and attitude of philosophical im- 
partiality and superiority. They escape, in this way, from the 
difficulties in which they would be involved, if they remained on 
the old ground of contention. A great part of what we can say 
in favor of Catholicism and against old-fashioned Protestantism, 
they can concede, and give it a ¢ranseat. They think they have 
gained, also, another advantage, by conceding something to their 
own Extreme Left of rationalism and negative criticism, in their 
contention for what they consider essential orthodoxy against 
partial or total infidelity. 

We consider that two of the best and ablest of the leaders of 
this new, moderate school, are Guizot and Milman, and we be- 
lieve that their influence has been very great. The criticism 
which Cardinal Newman put forth on Milman’s Latin Christian- 
ity, while this illustrious prelate was still a Protestant, sets forth 
with admirable clearness and ability the nature and bearings of 
the new theory, which at the time gave so great a shock to the 
orthodox Protestant sentiment, but which has gained over such a 
very general assent of those who are by no means prepared to go 
to the greater length of Stanley and Arnold, although, in many 
cases, this is only a qualified assent, not implying a full concur- 
rence with the minimizing views of Milman. 

Guizot’s view may be briefly stated as the theory of. a Chris- 
tianity determined only in a few dogmas and principles, left in- 
determinate in all else, and subject to a human and natural devel- 
opment, which is, however, strongly affected by the new moral 
quality, the divine impulse, imparted by the Christian revelation 
and the great events which introduced it.* Milman’s view is 
essentially similar, and he sums up what his leading idea and aim 


*Vid, Hist. de la Civiliz. en Europe \econs 2, 6, 12, etc. Civ. en France,\. 3, 12, 13, 
29, etc, 
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had been in the composition of his great works, in the preface to 
the latest edition of his History of the Fews : * 


“A comprehensive, all-embracing, truly Catholic Christianity, which 
knows what is essential to religion, what is temporary and extraneous to it, 
may defy the world. Obstinate adherence to things antiquated, and irre- 
concilable with advancing knowledge and thought, may repel, and for ever, 
how many I know not, how far I know still less. Avertat omen Deus!” 


It is strange what a charm there is in the word “Catholic,” 
for those who retain the Christian tone and temper of mind, and 
unite with it that philosophical enlargement of the understanding 
to which a narrow sectarianism is so repugnant. Those who 
reject Old Catholicism must have some sort of vague, undefined, 
shadowy substitute for it which they can call Catholic Chris. 
tianity. Their position obliges them to attempt to show that our 
Catholic Idea is an illusion, that is, not the just apprehension and 
concept of genuine Catholicity. They must, then, show what this 
really is. We have seen already that they cannot show any rival 
concrete Catholicity, having priority, continuity, and present 
actuality of existence, with evidences of right to oust the Catho- 
lic Church from her possession. Their Idea, such as it is, is only 
in the mind as an ens rationis, with no foundation, thus far, except 
an individual interpretation of Scripture ; and awaiting realization 
in the future, so its advocates are led by their fancy to hope. 
All they can have is a theory, but a theory they must have, and 
are forced to frame, when they attempt to disprove the reality of 
that idea of the Catholic Church which they acknowledge to be 
lofty and attractive. 

This theoretical view has a striking analogy with another fa- 
mous theory elaborated by that great genius, Immanuel Kant, in 
his Critique of Pure Reason. \t pretended to refute scepticism 
without returning to the old philosophy, which the Reformer Des 
Cartes was supposed to have demolished, just as Luther is sup- 
posed to have demolished the old religion. The theory was, that 
there is no reality to be an objective term of doubt, and that pure 
reason is only a way we have of thinking. This gets rid of all 
questions after the manner of the Scotch boy who answered all 
the queries of an inquisitive American girl about the reasons for 
local customs with: “It’s a way we hae, miss.” It was Kant's 
theory, as it was the boy’s, not to have any. So, also, it is our 
modern Protestant idea that we cannot have an Ideal Christianity, 
and do not want a theory of it, because there is none. The 


* New York ed, 1871, vol. i. p. 40. 
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object of affirmation, of contention, of doubt, is put out of the 
way. What are Catholic doctrines, what are Protestant doc- 
trines? It is a way which Catholics and Protestants have of 
looking at things. What are their ecclesiastical organizations, 
modes of worship, laws and customs? It is a way they have of 
doing things. There is no complete, perfect organic Christian 
church and religion, established and determined from the begin- 
ning by Jesus Christ through the ministry of the apostles. There 
are certain revealed facts, dogmas, and moral principles. The 
peans, methods, agencies, for elaborating doctrine, ethics, wor- 
ship, organization of active energies for propagating truth, holi- 
ness, and well-being among men ; in view of the tonversion of the 
world to God; are left to human prudence, to choice, to circum- 
stances, to the operation of natural causes, to the developments 
and modifications of various times and various places, and to the 
course of events; not excluding, of course, the general provi- 
dence of God and the influences of his divine grace. Christianity, 
therefore, is identical with civilization, including the culture of 
the religious part of human nature; it is civilization affected by 
the facts, doctrines, and ethical principles which are supposed to 
constitute the essential part of the revelation made by Jesus 
Christ. Its catholicity is the universality of its prevalence under 
all forms and modifications. 

Thus, our idea of Christianity is taken away, without substi- 
tuting any other which can even appear to fill its place. When 
the Protestant princes of Germany confiscated the property of 
the Catholic Church, they did not confer it upon the Protestant 
Church but appropriated it to their own use. When the Greek 
Patriarch of Moscow was deposed, no other was appointed in his 
room, but a new bureau of the: imperial government was insti- 
tuted, to regulate ecclesiastical affairs henceforth as one branch 
of secular administration. Thus this theory despoils the One, 
Holy, Catholic, Apostolic Roman Church of her claim to a divine 
origin and authority, without investing any Protestant church 
or collection and alliance of churches with the queenly robes of 
the Spouse of Christ. All alike are regarded as human institu- 
tions ; imperfect, voluntary, and equal societies ; having a legiti- 
mate and useful function in Christendom, for the advancement of 
its civilization, and in the outlying world for reclaiming it from 
barbarism, ignorance, and superstition. Thus, the obligation of 
ignoring or decrying all historical Christianity between some 
supposed primitive period of pure religion and the appearance of 
Luther is avoided, and the necessity of thorough partisanship 
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with the Reformation is likewise done away with. The separation 
of the Protestant societies from the Catholic Church is excused 
and justified, yet the modern, the medizval, and the ancient 
Catholic Church need not be condemned. The unity, catho- 
licity, sanctity, even the apostolicity of the church under the 
supremacy of the Roman Pontiff, as historical facts, can receive 
the votes of men of this party, in the form of placet juxta modum. 
Any evidence of what doctrines, worship, polity, and usages were 
prevalent in any age, however early, can be received. The great- 
est latitude for individual opinions in respect to doctrine, the ip. 
terpretation of Scripture, philosophy, science, modes and means 
of promoting religion and morals, from the nearest approach to 
the widest departure from Catholic orthodoxy, can be allowed; 
provided only that what is assumed to be essential is sacredly 
preserved. 

It is not to be denied that a great apparent advantage, for 
the time being, accrues to those who have taken up this position 
of moderate, evangelical rationalism. Their theory permits 
them to remain quietly in.the inheritance of their fathers, in 
whatever communion they happen to be, or may choose ior 
themselves, without much restraint on their liberty of thought 
and action. They feel that they hold a strong position on the 
basis of natural theology and the motives of credibility which 
sustain the great facts of divine revelation, against unbelievers 
and pure rationalists. They flatter themselves that they are essen- 
tially united with the great body of Christians in all ages. They 
look out for some future development of what they call Catholic 
Christianity, which will combine all the elements at present dis- 
united in some synthesis more universal than any whose formula 
has been hitherto discovered. In the meanwhile they are not 
committed to any very great amount of positive affirmation 
which they are bound to prove, beyond the domain of those 
truths which are contained in what may be called common secu- 
lar and common Christian science. They are in the attitude of 
inquirers, eclectics, free, impartial, philosophical thinkers. And, 
no doubt, so long as they feel safe, they can be happy. 

Nevertheless, it is our firm conviction that they are in a most 
unsafe position, more like that of Jules Verne’s party on the 
floating, melting ice-island, than that of people who dwell on 
solid land. Newman said thirty years ago, in respect of Milman’s 
View of Christianity, that such a theory must prove too much for 
those who adopt it, and will control them instead of being con- 
trolled by them. Men who are bolder and more clear-sighted, 
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more logical and consistent, than those who hold this theory, 
according to the German expression, as eine Halbheit, sustain and 
propagate it in a more comprehensive and universal form. The 
negative and rationalistic principle which this theory contains 
must sweep away all in whom it predominates over the orthodox 
spirit, and the convictions of reason which are consonant with 
Catholic faith. The solid reasons which sustain their orthodox 
convictions cannot long give them security in holding their mid- 
dle ground, which is only a halting-place in the transition which 
they must make to complete Catholicity, or the entire negation 
of all supernatural religion. Their negative principle saps the 
basis of certainty beneath their orthodox convictions. Logic is 
inexorable and merciless in its conclusions. Given sufficient time, 
every error must run its full course. Those who hold a half- 
gospel may be as individuals so firmly fixed in their belief that 
their perseverance in the same is morally certain. But they have 
no security for their children, their pupils, or the body of the 
people who look up to them as teachers. The orthodox and 
pious portion of the great Protestant multitude, if they had been 
born and educated in the Catholic Church, would be faithful and 
practical Catholics. The rejection of the Catholic Church by an 
intelligent and deliberate act, accompanied by sufficient know- 


ledge of the cause to remove the impediment of invincible igno- 
rance, is an act in diametrical contradiction to the doctrines and 
principles which those who are called orthodox profess as being 
the essence of the Christian religion. There is no alternative, 
therefore, between going forward, or going backward. And this 


we hope to show, more at length, by the arguments which are to 
follow. 
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A RETROSPECT OF MANY YEARS. 


BY CARDINAL WISEMAN, 


Being verses which spontaneously glided through the author’s mind on a sleepless night, 
August 25, 1864, and during the following days.—N. C. W. 


[Never before published.} 
I. EDUCATION. 


OH! ’tis sweet, when life is failing, 
Back to look on labors blest ; 
After years of stormy sailing, 
Port to sight for endless rest. 


Early, e’en on childhood’s morrow, 
Its new flowers begin to till : 

Leave good room for growth of sorrow, 
But weed out all germs of ill. 


Thirsty panting after knowledge, 
With the zest of unseen joy, 
May depict the life in college 
Of a lone, unmurmuring boy ; 


To whom pastime. gave no pleasure, 
Nor to run, or row, or climb; 

For whom book or thought the measure 
Filled of fragmentary time. 


Quaint devices he remembers 
Which from that far distance loom, 
Such as glow in crumbling embers 
With the evening’s deepening gloom. 


Warps they seemed of future history, 
Drawn in threads so frail and thin 

That e’en friends would hint, with mystery, 
At decay that lurked within. 


- For wan features, frame ill-knitted, 


Wrung compassion from the strong : 
Oh! how many who then pitied, 
In their tombs have slumbered long! 
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Some, by virtue now illustrious, 
Keep remembrance of him still— 

Poring, plodding, slow, industrious, 
Without soar of wit or will. 


II. ROME. 


Till Rome’s mighty spirit beckoned, 
Not as though ’gainst him it strove ; 
For its signal did but second 
Hidden claims of early love.* 


Docile to the call supernal, 
Soon adored he where alone 
With the temporal th’ eternal 
Holds, in peace, one common throne. 


Oh! how good is youthful toiling, 

Without help from hand or mind ; ° 
Grand the self-sustained uncoiling 

Of the serpents round us twined ! 


Nights of anguish, days of labor, 
Then bright flashings of God’s sun, 

Made Gethsemani and Thabor 
Blend their mountains into one. 


Rome, what art thou but the treasure 
Of free, rich, exhaustless grace ? 

Gold the treasure, gold its measure, 
With it thrown into th’ embrace? t¢ 


Garden where the rose have furnished 
Virgins, white, and martyrs, red ; 

House whose pavement feet have burnished 
Of apostles, deathward led. 


*Some years before the restoration of the English College at Rome was thought of the wri- 
ter, with a friend, afterwards his school-fellow at Rome, and then a bishop, joined in society to 
study Roman antiquities by the aid of a wretched old plan ; and they were called familiarly by 
their school-fellows ‘‘ The Romans.” They wrote a little book or story, of which the writer re- 
members nothing but the title, Fadius, of which he never thought when he wrote the story of 
Fabius’ daughter, 


+ Rome not only grants boundless spiritual graces, but liberally confers on many the powers 
to bestow them, 
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There ’tis sweet ’mid tufts to linger 
Which some buried crypt conceal, 

Just when evening’s “rosy finger” 
Loosens Mary’s Angel-peal. 








Sweeter at some old “ Confession,” * 
Where your hands your tears can hide, 
To pray God soon from oppression 
To deliver the Lamb’s Bride: 


Or beg pilgrim saints, who hover 
Within Peter’s princely dome, 
To assist us to recover 
Faith, for our dear English home. 


Sweetest when a pontiff filleth 

With all grace his hands outspread, 
Then, reversing them, distilleth 

On the kneeling Levite’s head ; 


When he sheds the “ oil of gladness” 
On his consecrating palm, 

Bids him’soothe all pain and sadness 
With that healing, saving balm ; 


And dnoints the stripling, eager 
With his shepherd sling to smite 

The Goliaths who beleaguer 
Juda’s host with bitter spite. 





III. THE RETURN. 


Was it well so safe a harbor 
With a bark so frail to quit? 
Would a bird from sheltered arbor, 
Without stronger pinions flit ? 


If command still higher follows, 
E’en the skiff must ocean brave ; 
Instinct like the “ stork’s or swallow’s” ¢ 
Drives the bird o’er earth and wave. 


* Martyr’s tomb, + Jeremias viii. 7. 
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And with us, how much more holy 

That which comes from Jordan’s Dove, 
Which bears not the body solely 

On these burning wings of love: 


“ Dost thou love me, thy Creator ? 
Dost thou love thy feltow-clay ?” 
Though our answer be with Peter, 
“Lord, thou knowest—spare my ‘ yea’!” 


IV. THE HIERARCHY. 


Wherefore, now the bark is floating 
On the evening-sun-lit main ; 

May it not be worth the noting 
What has been its loss or gain? 


Riches, pleasure, earthly honor— 
Have these been her golden freight ? 

Has the worldling smiled upon her, 
Or applauded her the great? 


Sailed she not ’twixt raking volleys, 
Now with jeer dealt, now with yell, 

Here the witling’s hissing follies, 
There the statesman’s booming shell ? 


So she bear her Chieftain’s banner 
On the shore to be made fast, 

What cares she if breezes fan her 
Or her limp sail flap the mast ? 


V. ITS FRUITS. 


Now its tree is firmly planted, 

With its healthy saplings grouped, 
Ne’er defiant hath it flaunted 

Nor ingloriously drooped. 


For as, round the olive springing, 
Rise in sheaves its graceful shoots, 

Heaven’s dew was quick in bringing 
Happy offspring from its roots. 
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Where Religion sat imploring 
For a hermit’s humblest cell, 

Noble piles, sublimely soaring, 
Rise by Rome’s creative spell. 


Synods, held with modest splendor, 
Guide the church by steadfast rule; 

Faith’s new bulwarks round defend her— 
Learning’s seat or lowly school. 


Still more, Piety up-raises 
Against sin a surer dam— 

Holy men sing midnight praises, 
Virgins watch before the Lamb. * 


an wm.” 


VI. SOLI DEO LAUS. 


O Lord God! who made or granted 
All these wondrous gifts but THou ? 
Men have watered—may have planted— 
Thou with life canst sole endow ! 


As for me, the smallest sharer 
In thy work of gracious love, 
Make me e’er thy burden-bearer— 
Toil below, its wage above! 


Without nature’s gifts or graces, 
Aught that charm to life imparts, 

With few sympathizing faces, 
Fewer sympathizing hearts, 





Be my journey lone and darkling, 
Now in age, as erst in youth, 
So I Mary’s crown see sparkling ; 
See thee triumph—LovE and TRUTH! 


Oh! how glorious to behold you— 
Handmaid one, the other, Lord; 

In well-ordered love enfold you— 
Her, companion; thee, reward. 


St. NIcHOLas’ Day, 1864. 


* Several communities now rise at midnight to sing the Divine Office, and others practise 
perpetual adoration of the Blessed Sacrament. 
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MY RAID INTO MEXICO. 


CHAPTER III. 


CHECK ALL ROUND. 


‘Mr. BEVAN’s fussiness during dinner was something to set 
one’s teeth on edge, while the manner in which he ordered about 
the two maids, smart as to cap and smart as to apron, absolutely 
made me feel inclined to shy my dinner-roll at his head. It was 
some source of comfort to me to behold the waitresses making 
silent grimaces at one another when their duties .brought them in 
close proximity in the neighborhood of the sideboard ; and one of 
these young ladies had my entire sympathies when I saw her 
double up her hand after the fashion of the P. R., and shake it 
menacingly behind mine host’s chair—a piece of pantomime per- 
formed solely with a view to relieving her injured and excited 
feelings. 

“Eh! what’s the meaning of this, Pumpsy ?’’—his pet name for 
his wife. “Another cracked soup-plate ! This will never do! I 
bought this set at Christie & Manson’s, a dead bargain, for eight- 
seventeen-nine, and here’s another plate cracked. When was the 
lastene cracked? Let me see, the 1oth of June. Who cracked this 
one? Either of you girls?” to the waitresses. “Of course not. 
It was done between you, anyhow, and I'll deduct the cost of 
the plate equally between you. Mr. Joseph, not taking cucumber 
with your salmon! [ insist upon it. Please use another fish-knife. 
Kate, another fish-knife for Mr. Nugent; I see that the handle of 
the one he’s using is cracked. Nellie, don’t take sweetbread to 
leave it on'your plate. Miss Wriothesly, I fear your bracelet will 
chip that glass. Please move the glass in a little—ah! that’s right. 
Pumpsy, why use these glasses every day? We got three. of 
them smashed in five years. Kate, don’t hold the dish in that 
way; Mary will be sure to knock against you, and who’s to pay 
me for my carpet? There, now, Mr. Joseph, you’ve spilled the 
salt! How I should like to thump you! Kate, mind what you're 
about ; you can’t do two things at once. That’s no way to help 
peas. See there, three of them on the cloth. Ah! you've bruised 
one ; that will stain. How I should like to thump you! Some 
saddle of mutton, Miss Wriothesly ? Don’t say no if you mean 
yes. Who sharpens these knives? You do, Mary? Well, then, 
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please sharpen them, but don’t wear the edges clean off. Tim- 
mins ”’—to the butler—‘“ didn’t I leave some claret yesterday ? 
No? But I’m certain that I did. I did not finish the decanter. 
What wine is this? A Brand Mouton! Who told you to decant 
a Brand Mouton? Eh? NotI, indeed. How do I stand in this 
wine? I'll look at your book after dinner. Mr. Joseph, be care- 
ful not to spill a drop of claret on this table-cloth; if you do I'll 
thump you. Oh! please fold your napkin the other way. Pump- 
sy, you must look after things more closely; I noticed the cook 
hand a large basket to a boy to-day as I camein. Oh! no, you 
won't, but I will ; I'll look into this. Mr. Joseph, I pay high wages 
and buy the best of everything, but I’d rather pay half a crown 
a pound for beef than lose one farthing’s worth of suet. Ah! 
here are the darlings,” as his two little daughters came frisking in 
with the dessert, all blushes and lace and embroidery. “If you're 
not going to finish that apple, Mr. Joseph, please give it to Maudie. 
Miss Wriothesly, let me have a couple of those nuts for Louisa, 
Ah! here’s another tear in your frock. How is this? I pay a 
nurse-maid for keeping you from wearing out your clothes, and 
here’s what I get for my money. Pumpsy, are those new shoes 
on Maudie? Good heavens! | paid seven-and-six for a pair for 
her not two months ago. This sort of thing cannot go on. Don’t 
turn the nut-crackers that way, Mr. Joseph;- you might strain 
them. Miss Wriothesly, do, for gracious’ sake! have a care with 
that fan. It’s all very well to laugh, but I hate breakages. 
There’s somebody scraping the leg of the table with their foot. 
Is it you, Nellie? By the way, Nellie, you burn your gas a little 
too late. I want every light in my house turned out ‘at eleven 
o'clock ; I hate torun up a heavy gas-bill,” etc., etc. 

When the ladies had retired Mr. Bevan was good enough to 
inform me of the exact cost of each and every article in his house, 
where he purchased, and the articles which he obtained at whole- 
sale price. He was also good enough to give me an insight into 
his career as a commercial man, illustrated by several smart 
things he had accomplished during his climb up the lad- 
der. 

“Look after the pence, Mr. Joseph, and the pounds will take 
care of themselves,” he exclaimed, as we rose to join the ladies. 
“ How I should like to thump you for shoving back your chair 
like that! See, you have knocked it against this chair, and it’s 
a miracle there was no damage. There, now, you will kick up 
the mat. How I should like to thump yeu!” 

“Can you ride well?” Miss Wriothesly asked me when I had 
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taken a cup of coffee, Mr. Bevan in terror lest I should spill a 
drop on his velvet carpet. 

“Well, I—” 

' “Yes or no?” 

e¥es.” 

“Can your sister?” 

“She has a splendid seat. She has ridden with the Meaths 
and the Kildares.” 

“ A woman who clears a six-foot wall might have no seat for 
the Row.” 

“Nellie has ridden over and over again in the Phoenix Park; 
and let me tell you, Miss Wriothesly, that—” 

“Don’t flare up. Always the Phoenix Park! I never yet met 
an Irishman who didn’t howl about the ‘ Phaynix.’”’ 

“]T don’t know about howling, Miss Wriothesly, but—” 

“Take any other word you prefer. Will gushing do?” 

“We have the finest park in the world,” I eagerly exclaimed. 
“You could take all your London parks put together out of it, 
and we wouldn’t miss them. We have acres upon acres of sev- 
enty-pile velvet that to gallop on it makes you feel as if you were 
not of this earth at all. And then the deep-wooded glades with 
elms centuries old, and hawthorns which in early summer are one 
sheet of white and pink blossom and the air is perfumed for 
miles; and then the glorious background of the Dublin Moun- 
tains, and in the immediate foreground the Liffey winding, as your 
Thames does at Richmond, a silver thread. You should see a 
review of the troops on the Fifteen Acres. The flash of the dra- 
goon helmets and sabres and bayonets, the red coats against the 
green sod and green background ; the smoke of the cannon mixing 
with the trees and enveloping them as with a white veil; the 
charges of cavalry and the skirmishing of the infantry—I tell 
you, Miss Wriothesly, that a review in the Phoenix Park is a su- 
perb sight!” 

“] know a dragoon who is quartered in Dublin now—a Cap- 
tain Ballantyne. Have you met him?” 

“Yes.” . 

“ He’s rather nice, but lazy.” 

“Ah!” 

“ Does his soldiering with his hands in his pockets, and would 
saunter half a mile to look at a public clock sooner than take the 
trouble of unbuttoning his frock-coat to consult his watch. Where 
did you meet him?” 

“ At a neighbor’s—Major Butler’s.” 

VOL, XXXI.—22. 
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“J’ve heard your sister speak of them ; by the way, of course 
you've flopped your young affections at the feet of Miss Straw. 
berries-and-Cream, haven’t you?” 

I would have given the year’s rent of Tubbermore to haye 
been able to reply sarcastically, but it wasn’t inme. I blushed, 
jackass that I was, and almost yelled a denial. 

“ Ah! a lover’s quarrel. ow I see it all,” cried Miss Wrio. 
thesly. “Strawberries-and-Cream falls out with young Turnips. 
and-Mangel-wurzel, and he resolves to leave her for ever. Straw. 
berries-and-Cream betakes herself to a fiirtation—aye, with Cap. 
tain Ballantyne, and—” 

“ She is perfectly welcome as far as J am concerned,” I inter. 
rupted. 

“Qh! of course she is. We know all about that, Mr. Turnips. 
and-Mangel-wurzel; but, nevertheless, what would you not give 
to see the captain bowled out, and Strawberries-and-Cream howl. 
ing for her dear Turnips-and-Mangel-wurzel? ” 

“ Howling seems to be a pet word with you, Miss Wriothesly.” 

“So itis. You are right. It covers a great deal of ground. 
It means a lot. But here’s Timmins to howl that my carriage 
awaits me. Revenons, not to Phoenix Park but to Rotten Row. 
I'll give you and your sister a mount for to-morrow morning at 
eleven. You shall ride a cob fit for a Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer. If you have played me false about your riding I'll dis- 
mount you. I wouldn’t be seen in the Row with a man who 
didn’t know how to ride, except for a wager, for the Phaynix”; 
adding with a light laugh, “ Eleven o’clock bang, 37 Park Lane! 
Good-night, Turnips!” 

I lay awake for a considerable time after going to bed, cud- 
gelling my brains for a witty nickname wherewith to dub the 
heiress in return for the agricultural sobriguet she was facetious- 
ly pleased to confer upon me, but without success. Anything 
I thought of was so personal as to amount to an impertinence. 
And yet what could be more personal than Turnips? True, I 
was a farmer, and of a race of farmers ; but I was a magistrate for 
my county, my. father and grandfather had represented it in the 
Imperial Parliament, my great-grandfather in the old House in 
College Green, and I thank Heaven he voted dead against the 
Union, although offered a peerage for his vote--I have Lord Cas- 
tlereagh’s letter in my possession; I held up my head with the 
best blood in Ireland ; I was invited to the carpet-dances at the 
Viceroy’s; I belonged to the best club in Dublin; and to be called 
Turnips-and-Mangel-wurzel! It was really too provoking. 
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What would Trixy say if she knew she had been christened 
Strawberries-and-Cream? Wouldn't she flare up! Wouldn't she 
give Miss Wriothesly one, two with the left, and counter with 
the right! Wouldn’t she invent a name for the heiress, a stin- 
ger! It would be a good bit of fun to write to Patricia, and— 
No; catch me writing to her! Bah! Nellie might. And I fell 
asleep, resolved upon getting my sister to indite a long, long letter 
to Miss Butler, and to lay particular stress upon the fact of my 
having entered into a desperate flirtation with a beautiful girl 
possessed of half a million of money. 

As my sister and I drove up to the residence of the banker’s 
daughter at five minutes to eleven the following morning, the 
three mounts, in the care of as many grooms, were being led up 
and down the lane, and three more perfect beauties I never laid 
my eyeson. My cob so riveted my attention that I forgot the 
cabman, my sister, the heiress, everything, as I gloated over the 
charms of this tidy bit of blood. 

“More power, Masther Joe.” 

I turned to behold Billy Brierly at my elbow. 

“How did you get here?” 

“Faix, thin, I spint a shillin’ on wan av thim quare machines 
that we come in on Thursda’, Masther Joe, the Lord forgive me!” 

“ A hansom?” 

“Yis, sir. Divil a haporth o’ hansom in it, more betoken. 
That’s th’ English ignorance. Anyway,” he added, “it’s long 
afore we'd call that a handsome conthrivance in Ireland—no, be 
mesong. Sorra an outside-car I seen since I come, Masther Joe.” 

“What brought you here, Billy? Any message from Mrs. 
Bevan?” 

“No, Masther Joe, but I'll tell ye the whole truth, sir. Ye 
see | heerd the young wumman that attinds on Miss Nellie—an’ 
an ill-mannered, upsettin’, impidint crayture she is—I heerd her 
say that Miss Nellie’s ridin’-habit wasn’t worth layin’ a brish on. 

“* What habit are ye talkin’ of ?’ sez I. 

“*That’s none of you’re bisness,’ sez she. 

“*Tsn’t it?’ sez I. 

“* No,’ sez she. 

“* Well, thin,’ sez I, ‘I'll show ye it’s me bisness, for dickins 
resave the sight av a brish it'll get from. your dirty hands. 
Give it to me,’ sez I, ‘an’ I'll brish it; an’ as for cloth, there’s not 
such a bit av stuff in all Europe.’ 

“*Faix, it'll make a nice display,’ sez she, ‘in the Rotten 
Row,’ sez she. 
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“«In where?’ sez'I. 

“*In Rotten Row,’ sez she agin, as bowld as brass. Well, 
Masther Joe, I felt the blood leppin’ in me veins as if I'd gota 
welt av a £ippeen at Bonabeela fair. 

“Did ye say rotten?’ sez I. 

““«T did,’ sez she. 

“*Ve did?’ sez I. 

“*«T did,’ sez she agin. 

“¢Ver the ignorantist, vulgarestest faymale,’ sez I, ‘ that ever 
I seen in all me thravels, an’ I wudn’t demean meself be houldin’ 
talk wud the like o’ ye.’ So I tuk Miss Nellie’s habit, an giv it a 
rousin’ brishin’, Masther Joe, an’ then I heerd where yez was 
comin’. ‘An’ be the mortial,’ sez I to meself, ‘I'll see what soart 
av a baste the masther’s goin’ for to throw his leg across,’ for this 
is a great day for ye, Masther Joe. I hear she owns the Bank 
av England—more power, avic. I wanted for to see av ye gota 
dacent mount—somethin’ that wud give thim a taste av the 
greens—and ¢hat’s why | spint the shillin’, Masther Joe!” 

Billy’s admiration for the cob was equal to mine. 

“It’s as nate a baste as ever I seen. Wudn’t it warm the 
cockles of Father Tom’s heart for to see the darlint! There's 
showldhers for ve! There’s a toss av the head! See the deep 
chest an’ th’ iligant withers. Bedad, Masther Joe, ye can give 
thim the dale, an’ keep the five spots in the heel av yer 
fist.” 

Leaving Billy to make friends with the grooms, I entered the 
Wriothesly mansion. Everything was in the most luxurious 
splendor, coupled with the most zsthetic taste. The heiress was 
noted for her “nocturnes,” and “arrangements,” and “ harmo- 
nies,” to use the modern art jargon. Her windows were veiled 
with lace of the tenderest pink, like the heart of a blush-rose; 
her walls were of that pale neutral tint which enhances the bril- 
liancy of showy women, and makes the pallor of the white kind 
chaste and refined; nothing jarred, either in form or tint; and 
the result was a universal sense of dien-étre and perfect taste. 

“Nellie!” she exclaimed, “you wou/d look a fat little pocket 
Venus, if your habit fitted you. But in this thing you are a 
laundress’ bale. You must let my artist build one for you at 
my proper expense. What do you think of this chef-d’euvre?” 
pirouetting. “Mind! 1 am not sewn into it, as the Empress of 
Austria is into hers. Baker!” this to a flunky in plush, powder, 
and silk stockings—a giant, with a pair of calves to his shining 
legs like small beer-barrels—“ luncheon to-day at half-past two. 
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Js there anything special that it would please your Hibernian 
Highness to have?” 

“Yes,” I gravely replied. 

“ Name the delicacy.” 

“Crubeens and cabbage.” 

“ Crubeens !” elevating her eyebrows. 

“ Pigs’ feet.” 

“ Are you serious?” 

“Oh! no, he’s not,” laughed Nellie, as, offering the heiress my 
arm, we descended the wide, velvet-carpeted, bronze-and-hot- 
house-flower-lined staircase. 

“More power, miss!” observed Billy Brierly, stepping for- 
ward, removing his hat, and literally scraping acquaintance. 
“Faix, ye needn’t be wan bit ashamed o’ yer stable. Sorra a 
betther set o’ bastes ever tasted oats. It’s over beyant at Drom- 
~ toe th’ ought for to be.” 

“My servant, Miss Wriothesly. He goes to Mexico with 
me,” I explained in reply to her wondering, if not startled, look of 


inquiry. 
“ Faix, av he’ll be sed be me, the dickins resave the sight o’ 
Mexico he’ll ever see, darrin’,”’—this with an air of intense know- 


ingness—“ darrin’ he goes wud another partner.” 

As.we were about to ride away the heiress sent one of the 
grooms for the swell flunky, at whom Brierly stared as though 
he had been a wax-work. 

“Take Mr. Nugent’s servant to Perkins, and tell Perkins to 
let him have everything he wants,” said Miss Wriothesly from the 
saddle. 

“I’m thankful to ye, miss,” cried Billy, “but I’m goin’ for 
to folly yez, for I'd rather see Miss Nellie canther nor ate all 
th’ vittles betune this an’ Dunshaughlin.” 

Later on the heiress remarked : 

“No English servant would lose an extra good luncheon on 
such a plea. Mr.—what’s his name?” 

“Brierly, Billy Brierly.” 

“William Brierly shall be invited to dinner in the house- 
keeper’s room, and Mr. Perkins, the butler, shall be instructed to 
administer cakes and ale to thy trusty varlet.” 

How brightly that girl talked, always saying exactly what it 
Pleased her to say, hitting out right and left, and bowling con- 
ventional hypocrisy at—to use a cricketer’s phrase—every over ! 

“Now,” she exclaimed as we entered the Row, “I'll pro- 
eed to make known to you some of the notabilities of the Liver 
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Brigade, so named by Edmund Yates because nine persons oyt 
of every ten ride here for their livers by order of their trusted 
doctors. What else would set a plodding detachment of stout, 
grave men pounding away up and down on long-suffering steeds 
every morning at a given hour? The very bad cases—that is to 
say, the Liver Brigade proper—do their penances at seven, eight, 
and nine o'clock.” 

All the menkind this young girl saluted, all the womenkind 
she gaily nodded to. She pointed out so many notabilities to 
me that I became fairly bewildered. What envious glances some 
of the cadalleros cast at me as I rode by the side of this gold. 
mine! How I longed that Trixy might ride up! I fancied her 
astonished expression ; her inquiring gaze ; I would raise my hat, 
bow coldly, and instantly turn smilingly and earnestly to my 
companion, so as to let Miss Butler see that I was on terms of 
dangerous intimacy with one who had peers of the realm at her 
feet instead of a trumpery dragoon captain. 

“C'est immense, cest tmmense! Si Richelieu me voyait main- 
tenant !” | could scarcely refrain from exclaiming. 

Members of the cabinet and legislature, high public func. 
tionaries, dukes and double duchesses, judges and M.P.’s, a whole 
bench of bishops, well-known “ttérateurs and sons of the brush, 
swells of the army and navy, batches of feminine beauty, merry 
children—some of the boys with a grip of the knees speaking of 
long practice and early training—financiers and honest citizens, 
galloped, cantered, trotted, and ambled past, many of them en- 
gaged in shaking their livers and worshipping at the shrine of 
health. 

“ We are out of season, you know, Mr. Nugent, yet we can al- 
ways, as the Americans say, ‘ give you a good show in London,” 
was Miss Wriothesly’s observation as we slowed into Park Lane 
after our morning’s ride. I should mention that Billy Brierly, at 
a jog-trot, kept on the pathway in the Row that borders the ride, 
and that whenever he caught my eye he would remove his hat 
and whirl it triumphantly over his head. 

“ Well, now, Masther Joe,” he exclaimed when I subsequently 
encountered him, “there was the world an’ all of grandeur be- 
yant in that place to-day. There was lords an’ ladies, a polissman 
—a nice, friendly man that, only he daren’t stir off his bate, wud 
have thrated me to a pint—an’ jooks, an’ all soarts o’ quollity in it. 
There was all soarts av bastes, some av thim not fit for to take 
an informer to the gallows, an’ more aiqual to the Marquis 0’ 
Headfort’s Brown Fan. But the natest sate an’ the lightest hand 
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was yer own, Masther Joe, an’ the dawniest lady, afther Miss-Nel- 
lie, was yer partner. More power, Masther Joe, troth but we’re 
doin’ well in this counthry—the Bank av England no less! 
‘Wow, ow, sez the fox.’” And Billy commenced to sing as he 
left me, for I had rebuked him sternly : 


“I’m a lady of quality that lives in the sea; 
Come down, Maurice Connor, an’ be married to me; 
Silver plates an’ goold dishes you'll have, an’ you'll be 
The king of the fishes when you're married to me.” 


“T’m obliged to you, madam, for a goold dish and plate; 
If a king, an’ I had it, I’d dine in great state ; 
With your own father’s daughther I'd be sure to agree, 
But to drink the salt wather wudn’t do so wud me.” 


“What is the matter, Nellie?” asked Mr. Bevan next morn- 
ing at breakfast. “Your eyes are red. Ha! you've been burn- 
ing my gas—take care of that plate, child ; it is too near the edge 
of the table—yes, you have. I detest waste. I’d rather light this 
house from cellar to garret every night inthe year than waste one 
cubic foot of gas. Do you know what gas costs per thousand 
cubic feet? Pumpsy, my dear, our gas-bills are out of all propor- 
tion. Mr. Joseph, if you break your egg that way my cloth will 
sufler. Mary, what do you mean by bringing me toast so burnt 
as this? Now I'll have to waste—yes, waste it by scraping. For 
heaven’s sake! girl, don’t fling about my cutlery in that way. 
What do you mean? Pumpsy, you should see to all this. What 
makes your eyes red, Nellie?” 

Put into a corner, my sister replied somewhat pettishly : “ Be- 
cause I’ve been crying, Mr. Bevan.” 

“Crying, Nellie!” we all exclaimed in a breath. 

“What has annoyed you, dear?” asked Mrs. Bevan. 

“ Anybody ill at Timolin?” I demanded. 

“Broken anything?” was Mr. Bevan’s inquiry in an anxious 
tone. 

Nellie seemed inclined to blubber again. 

“What is it?” I asked, now seriously alarmed. 

“T—I had a—a letter from Trixy this morning, and—and—” 
she stopped. 

“And what? Is aunt ill? . Has the major been thrown?” 

“N-no.” 

“Then what zs the matter?” 

“Cap-Cap-Captain Ballantyne ha-ha-has proposed for her.” 
And here my sister fairly burst into a whirlwind of sobbing. 
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My heart seemed to give one beat backward and then to lea 
into flame. I knew that I grew white, and then I felt the color 
flowing and glowing up in my very hair. 

I had on a tightish boot, and, in order to force my sensations 
under and to manifest unconcern, I squeezed my foot against the 
leg of my chair until the counter torture was sweet agony. 

I knew that Nellie was looking at me, and that the eyes of Mrs, 
Bevan were riveted upon me. 

“I don’t see any reason for crying over this, my dear child,” 
exclaimed Mrs. Bevan. 

“ Nor for crumpling your napkin into a million creases,” add- 
ed her husband. 

“ A gay dragoon! Why, it’s an offer half the girls in England 
are angling for.” 

“Miss Butler always doated on the military,” I laughed, 
What a harsh, grating laugh that was! 

“Mr. Joseph, you are slashing my table-cloth as if you were 
a dragoon,” said Mr. Bevan in considerable concern. “Good 
heavens! Pumpsy, he has cut two holes in it already.” 

This was too true. I was not aware of the fact. 

“TI beg pardon,” I stammered. “I'll get you another table- 
cloth to-day.” 

“ That’s all mighty fine, but you can’t match the set.” 

“T’ll do my best, sir.” 

“Do! There, now! I knew that pepper-caster would go over. 
Let me see if it’s damaged. Yes, here is the commencement of 
acrack. Dear, dear, dear!” 

This interlude brought me to myself. Why should Trixy not 
marry Captain Ballantyne? It was a good match, and if she 
liked him what more need there be said on the subject? Why 
should it affect me of all persons? How glad I was to think that 
I would bein Mexico when the wedding came off! I would write 
her an awfully jolly letter, full—yes, fu//—of fun, and congratulate 
her. What present would I make her? A splendid one. No 
matter what it might cost, 1 would give her a handsomer gift 
than anybody else would give her. We were old playmates and 
strong, good friends. She was my second sister. Yes, of course 
it was a brotherly love I had for her, and as her brother I felt 
hurt that she had not confided in me. She should have told me. 
It was mean and shabby in her to have withheld her confidence. 
I would xot write to her. I was justly and righteously offended 
by her conduct, and I would show her that I felt it keenly. 
Ballantyne of all men! I had no objection to a dragoon, but this 
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fellow, a cold, sneering, brainless idiot, who. had won her by his 
laced jacket and his jingling spurs! It was too bad. Should I 
write to aunt? Why or wherefore? It was none of my business. 
J was not consulted. It was not my affair. 

A thousand thoughts like these played hide-and-go-seek, and 
leap-frog, and blind-man’s-buff, and fool-in-the-corner in the brief 
space of a few seconds in my heart, and I think I owe it to the 
ecstasy of my tight boots that I did not utter my ideas aloud. 

“Is this a good offer for the girl?” demanded Mr. Bevan of 
Nellie. 

“ He is very rich.” 

“What do you call rich, Nellie? We have men in the city of 
London who call themselves poor on ten thousand a year.” 

“He has five thousand a year now, and will have three times 
that sum when his uncle dies.” 

“Ts he a Catholic?” demanded Mrs. Bevan. 

WZes.” 

“ And of good family ?” 

“He is one of the Lancashire Ballantynes, and they held the 
faith when everything else was lost.” 

“’Pon my word, I think your young friend has made a very 
good market,” said Mr. Bevan. “ Has she any money?” 

“Oh! yes,” I chimed in. “Miss Butler has five or six thou- 
sand pounds in her own right. Pierce, her brother, when he 
comes of age, will touch twenty thousand.” 

“You should have cut out this dragoon, Mr. Joseph,” chuck- 
led mine host. 

“ Joe has better work before him,” cried mine hostess. “He 
has to go in and win the five-hundred-thousander.” 

“With all my heart!” laughed Bevan; “and if he can cut 
into her heart as he has cut into my table-cloth he’ll handle the 
grammatins.” 

I must own that the idea of winning one of the greatest heir- 
esses in England seemed at this particular moment very rose- 
hued. Imagine what Trixy would say when she heard from Nel- 
lie that I had achieved such a conquest! What a sensation in 
Dunshaughlin! After all, are not our home triumphs Zfe tri- 
umphs? 

“What will they say at home?” Ah! if we always kept this 
one thought before us would we not win many a race on the 
great field of life? 

But the idea of my going in for the heiress was too pre- 
posterous. “Turnips!” “Mangel-wurzel!” That was quite 
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enough. However, it would sound well, and I would get Nellie 
to mention casually that I was entered for the race. 

“ Does your friend say anything about the wedding?” asked 
Mrs. Bevan of my sister. 

“ What wedding ?” 

“ What wedding! Why, the Ballantyne-Butler case.” 

“ Who spoke of a wedding ?” demanded Nellie. 

“ Why, you did, of course.” 

“Excuse me!” 

“What!” 

“T never spoke of a wedding.” 

“Oh! well, you spoke of a proposal, and one is the avant cour- 
rier of the other.” 

“ Not always,” said my sister, quietly glancing at me. 

I do not know why I was on thorns, or, as Billy Brierly would 
have expressed it, “ like a hen on a hot griddle.” 

“Speak out, you little Irish sphinx!” laughed Mrs. Bevan; 
“ we don’t want any conundrums.” 

Nellie drew forth Trixy’s letter. I recognized the great, large 
characters, many of the words resembling print. 

“ Keep the back of that note for me, if it’s blank!” exclaimed 
Mr. Bevan. “I never allow the back of a letter to be wasted. 
I make use of every one of ’em.” 

I pretended to be busily engaged in buttering a piece of dry 
toast. 

“Mr. Joseph, please don’t send the sparks from that toast into 
the salt-cellar.” 

I could have toasted him. 

“T have no secrets here,” said Nellie, with a little sob, “so I'll 
read what dearest, darling Trixy says.” 

How I scraped that toast ! 

“Before you commence, dear, just push that cup in a little, 
will you? No, the other one. And, Pumpsy, that egg might 
drop out of the stand on to the table.” 

Nellie commenced. 

“ The letter begins with you, Joe,” she said, “ and—” 

“Ends with Captain Ballantyne, I presume,” was my stiff 
rejoinder. 

“ Precisely.” 

“ Pass me over, please, Nellie.” 

“ And come to the captain,” laughed Mrs. Bevan. 

“Very well, I'll please you both,” said my sister. “After 
telling mea lot of home news she goes on to say: ‘I want to 
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prepare you for a surprise, darling; or, as it didn’t surprise mam- 
ma, perhaps it will not startle you. Captain Ballantyne—you 
have met him—has, as you are aware, been stopping here (Joe 
treated him dreadfully), and has been attentive to me after the 
blasé fashion of his cloth. He is a thoroughly well-bred man, and 
the very best style. He is handsome and rides not only like a 
dragoon but a whipper-in. Well, dear, I was alone with him in 
the conservatory yesterday ; it was after breakfast, and I was 
doing my usual scissoring, cutting a bouquet for the altars of Our 
Lady at Derrycunnehy for Father Henry Moore, when Captain 
Ballantyne suddenly exclaimed—’”’ : 

“Pumpsy, that egg zwéd// fall,” cried Mr. Bevan. 

“Qh! bother you and the egg,” retorted his wife. 

“My dear, I—” 

“Can’t you hear Nellie out?” 

Mr. Bevan having adjusted the egg to his satisfaction, my 
sister resumed: — 

“Suddenly exclaimed, “ Miss Butler”—but no, Nellie, it is 
only after long years that we tell these things, n’est-ce pas? I 
shall pass over what the,words were, but he asked me to marry 
him. Now, are you surprised, dear? I suppose not, you are so 
awfully quiet and sensible !’” 

“And Miss Butler fell into the captain’s arms, crying, ‘ I am 
yours,’ and if they don’t live happily, that you and I may,” I burst 
in. 

“Really, Joe, this is excessively rude,” exclaimed my sister in 
a pout. 

I was silent, and Nellie proceeded with the reading of the 
letter : , 

“*Of course, dear, I said no—and—’”’ 

“Who said no?” I interrupted. 

“ Trixy.” 

“Has Trixy refused Captain Ballantyne?” 

at 

Was it relief that I felt at this announcement, or what? 

“*Of course I said “no,” and really the poor fellow seemed as 
if somebody had struck him. He almost reeled. I respected his 
manly grief at this disappointment, but could not console him. 
After a few seconds, during which I tore poor Father Moore’s bou- 
quet into pieces, he gasped: “ May I hope?” I said: “ You may 
not” ; and the hard words came from me like steel bolts, Nellie. 
Then he was silent, while he slowly pulled his moustache. “May 
I ask you a question, Miss Butler?” I did not imagine what was 
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coming, so I assented. “You will not be annoyed at what may 
seem an impertinence?” I madenoreply. “Miss Butler,” he 


said, “ has your love been given to another?” Nellie, I couldn’t 
trifle with the man, for I saw that he was terribly in earnest, so I 
said the small word “yes.” He pressed his hand over his eyes 
and forehead, and, like one that is blind, seemed to grope his way 
to the drawing-room. I went out on the lawn, and tying a hand. 
kerchief over my head, crossed the fields to Dromroe, where I saw 
Joe’s hunter, who ate the roses out of Father Moore’s wrecked 
bouquet. When I got back to Timolin Captain Ballantyne had 
taken his departure—a telegram from his colonel. I knew what 
that telegram meant, Nellie.’” 

My sister paused. 

“ And so there is a real Simon Pure in the case,” observed 
Mrs. Bevan. 

“The girl was quite right to be candid,” said Mr. Bevan, 
“but I blame her for wasting those flowers.” 

“I suppose Edgar Wilde is first favorite ?” I suggested, bitter- 
ly resenting Trixy’s preference for such a lisping idiot. He lived 
within four miles of Timolin and was always perfumed like a hair- 
dresser’s apprentice. He could speak of nothing but Paris, and 
was always giving us bits of French, well-pronounced enough, 
but, pah! who cared for them, except, perhaps, Miss Butler? 

My sister flung a keen glance at me as I suggested this per- 
fumed personage. 

“T do not think so, Joe.” 

“ Then it must be Sir Oscar O’Brien.” 

“| think not.” 

“ These are the two favorites, anyhow, Nellie.” 

“T wouldn’t back either.” 

“T have it!” and in my excitement I thumped the table. “It’s 
George Wynne Harvey.” 

“ He’s old enough to be her father.” 

“ Shows her sense,” said Mr. Bevan; “ and, Mr. Joseph, do not, 
for gracious’ sake! bang the table that way again. I should so 
like to thump you!” 

“Miss Wriothesly,” announced Mary, the heiress following 
closely upon the heels of the soudbrette. 

“What people to feed you are!” cried Miss Wriothesly. 
“Don’t stir, anybody. I’ve done my muffin-worrying two hours 
ago. What keeps you here to such an hour?” to Bevan. “ Papa 
has made or—lost a million before this. Go away; I don’t want 
your fuss!” 
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“Don’t lean against that table, dear ; the bronze—” 

“T’ll knock it down just to make you caper. I want to show 
little Nell here South Kensington Museum this morning. [I'll 
throw Turnips in.” 

“ You will not throw Turnips in!” I angrily retorted. 

“ Ah! the Irish blood is boiling, is it? Don’t you wish I was 
a man, and wouldn’t you have me ‘out’ in the Phaynix, the Fif- 
teen Acres, if I was?” And Miss Wriothesly laughed right musi- 
cally at her own conceit. 

“Tf you had been here five minutes ago you would have 
heard a very charming letter read,” said Mrs. Bevan. 

“From a mankind or a womankind ?” ° 

“From a woman about a man.” 

“ Naturally.” 

“The romantic details of a proposal and a refusal.” 

“Can we not demand an encore? Whoread it? You, Tur- 
nips?” 

“ My sister read it.” 

“Then your sister will read it again. Will you not, little 
Nell?” 

“Tf you knew Trixy I’d—” 

“But I mean to know her. She’s Strawberries-and-Cream. 
Eh, Turnips ?” 

“Ts it fair to—to speak of a gentleman’s being refused ?” que- 
ried my sister. 

“Well, what a vil/ageoise you are, to be sure! But keep your 
secret, dear ; it’s glad tidings of great joy to me to know there 
is one of my sex capable of saying no to any matrimonial offer.’ 

“A most eligible offer,” added Bevan. 

“ And a gay dragoon to boot,” exclaimed his wife. 

“Does Trixy show good cause?” 

“Nellie here considers it sufficient.” 

“Tf she endorses the refusal it must be a case of the heart. 
Trixy is spooney on another. Am I right?” 

“Quite right, Miss Wriothesly.”’ 

“Then Trixy is right, Nellie is mght, and the dragoon was 
wrong to have popped. Now, Nell, fling on that village bonnet 
and that country-town cloak, and come with me, my pretty maid.” 

“I'd have you to know,” retorted my sister tartly, “that I get 
all my garments at Mrs. Manning’s, of Grafton Street, Dublin, 
and that she is modiste to the lady-lieutenant.” 

While Nellie was putting on her things, and Mrs. Bevan see- 
ing off her liege lord, the heiress suddenly confronted me with— 
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“You're a pretty fellow, Turnips!” 

I did not understand her. 

“With your brogue, and your blarney and bothering ways, 
why don’t you go back to Ireland and make it up with Strawber- 
ries-and-Cream ?” 

“T have no falling-out with Miss Butler.” 

“Yes, you have.” 

“Really, Miss Wriothesly, I—” 

“The dignified don’t become you, Home-Ruler. Don’t put 
on side. There are very few men who laugh as heartily as you, 
whom the haw-haw suits, and you’re not of the elect. Tell me!” 
and here she- approached me very closely, fixing her eyes on 
mine, “is there anything between you and Miss Beatrice But- 
ler?” 

“ Nothing.” 

“Qn honor?” 

“Upon my honor.” 

“ Has there been?” 

“ Never.” 

“Do you imagine that you have caused this man’s rejec- 
tion?” 

ot © ow 

“Yes, you!” 

“7 had nothing to say to it.” 

Miss Wriothesly approached still closer as she asked: 

“Ts Miss Butler—” she suddenly stopped, and, turning on her 
heel, muttered : 

“Les femmes ont toujours quelque arriére pensée.” 

What a strange idea this girl had taken up, that I—pshaw! 
this was too ridiculous. No, Trixy was spooney on George 
Wynne Harvey. He was a gentleman, anyhow, and one of the 
greatest swells in the county. If he were but ten years younger 
there could be no possible objection to him, especially as he was 
heir to an earldom. What a superb countess Trixy would 
make ! 

“ Now we are all ready. Come, Turnips!” exclaimed Miss 
Wriothesly. 

“] shall have the honor of escorting you to your carriage.” 

“ To South Kensington Museum, you mean.” 

“You must excuse me.” 

“T never excuse an idle man.” 

“| happen to be a busy one to-day.” 

“ Busy?” 
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“| have letters to write.” 

“Of course you have: one to your steward to look after the 
cows and the sheep and the pigs—ten lines; one to your groom 
to see that your hunter doesn’t eat his head off—five lines. One 
to your chum, whoever he may be, to say that you have met one 
of the queerest girls in the world—fifty lines. That’s about the 
backbone of your business, unless you intend to congratulate Miss 
Strawberries-and-Cream on her pluck.” 

“T can’t see much pluck in a girl refusing an idiotic dra- 
goon.” 

We were descending the staircase. 


“*Oh! beware, my lord, of jealousy ; 
It is the green-eyed monster which doth mock 
The meat it feeds on.’” 


“Where will you find that passage, Turnips?” laughed the 
heiress. 

I felt very pleased in being able to name Ofhello, 

“Do you know what Rochefoucauld says? Of course you 
don’t. I'll tell you: ‘La jalousie est le plus grand de tous les 
maux, et celui que fait le moins de pitié aux personnes qui le cau- 
sent.’ ” 

“1 don’t believe in jealousy,” cried my sister. 

“Not yet, ma petite. What do you think of my blood chest- 
nuts?” added Miss Wriothesly, turning to me. 

The animals in question, attended by two elegantly-appointed 
grooms, who stood like animated statues at their heads, were su- 
perbly matched, and worth, at the very lowest figure, £400 apiece. 
The light phaeton to which they were attached was also a gem 
in its way. 

“Don’t you think I’ve a pretty strong fist?” said Miss Wrio- 
thesly, doubling back her hand and displaying a tiny, blue-veined 
wrist peeping from between her cuff and her glove. 

“You don’t mean to say that you tooled these bloods?” I ex- 
claimed. 

“ Alone I did it.” 

I suppose there was something in my glance, for she asked me 
in an arch tone : 

“Do you admire me now ?” 

My honest affirmative seemed to afford her a childish plea- 
sure. 


“ You'll come and see me handle the ribbons ?” 
“ Really—” 
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“ Assist Nellie into the back seat. Williams! Henderson! 
you can go home. Now, Turnips, help me up, and then jump in 
beside me ; for these horses, like all well-bred animals, are inclined 
to be saucy.” 

Why should I refuse an offer that half the swells in London 
would have sacrificed any and every engagement for? I had no 
engagement. In fact, I had nothing whatever to do but to stroll 
about the streets, gazing into the shop-windows; and yet a 
strange spirit of perverseness held me fast. 

“Why won't you come, Joe?” asked my sister. 

“The man who hesitates is lost,” cried Miss Wriothesly, 
“Nellie, come round tome. Williams! Henderson! you'll take 
your seats behind. Now, then!” and without so much as deign- 
ing to bestow a further glance upon me, the heiress seized the 
reins, and, giving them a gentle shake, was almost out of sight 
ere I could return my lifted hat to my head. 

“ What a jackass!” I muttered. 

“Troth, ye may well say that, Masther Joe,” exclaimed Billy 
Brierly, who had unnoticed witnessed the whole scene. “ Musha, 
but yer in a quare humor to-day, sir. Av they swore it on the 
buke, I wudn’t believe ye’d let a sate behind sich bastes go beggin’, 
an’ beside sich a darlint av a leddy who’s achin’ wud love for ye, 
an’—” 

“ Billy, be ready to start in the morning,” I interrupted. 

“For where, sir?” 

“ Liverpool.” 

A look of incredulity. appeared in my follower’s face. 

“Ts it in airnest ye are, Masther Joe?” 

“ We'll do the morning train from St. Pancras.” 

“ Are ye still thinkin’ av goin’ to Mexyco, Masther Joe?” 

“Why, of course I am.” 

“ An’ av lavin’ yer chances?’ 

“ What chances, Billy ?” 

“ The Bank av England, no less.” 

Billy’s face wore such a melancholy expression that I burst 
into a fit of laughter. 

“ Troth, it’s no laffin’ matther, Masther Joe. It makes me 
heart ache for to think of yer bein’ so onraysonable. Arrah! 
what’s come over him at all, at all?” I heard him growl as | as- 
cended the steps. “An’ whips o’ money, an’ an illigant young 
faymale reddy for th’ axin’—aye, or wudout it. Begor, av he 
only stayed he’d be saved that thrubble. She’s reddy to lep at 
his biddin’.” 
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I encountered Mrs. Bevan in the hall. 

“You here, Joe?” she exclaimed. 

“Yes, Mrs. Bevan.” 

“ Have the girls—has Miss Wriothesly left you in the lurch?” 
“| have left myself in the lurch.” 

“You don’t—mean—to—say—that you refused to go!” 

“IT do”; and I laughed. 

“That you refused the box-seat? I heard her arrange the 
+ programme with Nellie.” 

“Such is the ungallant fact.” 

Mrs. Bevan stared at me for a second. 

“Joe,” she said, “ you are the biggest fool I ever heard of. 
Do you know what you are doing?” 

I laughed. 

“Pshaw ! Step in here a moment.” 

I followed her into Mr. Bevan’s sanctum. 

“ Sit down.” 

She seated herself opposite me. 

“Joe, if you play your cards properly you will win a very 
high stake. You will win £500,000, with a very charming girl. 
Don’t interrupt me, please. She is struck with you. We cannot 
account for these things, but such is the fact. / know it. Nellie 
knowsit. She is a girl who will marry the man of her own 
choosing. She refused the Marquis of Pombuly not a month 
ago—a young and handsome Guardsman—and her father lives, 
moves, and has his being in her. Now, Joe, don’t be a fool and 
lose this chance, this certainty. You've done a very stupid thing 
just now, so make up for it in the best way you can. I'll propose 
an expedition for to-morrow.” 

“T have proposed one, Mrs. Bevan.” 

“That’s good. The Crystal Palace?” 

“Liverpool. I’m off in the morning.” ' 

“Are you mad? You shall zot go to-morrow. ‘I say this, 
and I will be obeyed.” 


TO BE CONTINUED, 


VOL. XXXI.—23 
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THE REFORMED EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 


SUCH is the title and designation of a new sect which appears 
destined to create confusion in the ranks of the bishops and clergy 
of all Protestant Episcopal societies, but especially in those of the 
Established Church of England. Based on the same principles 
as those of other Protestant sects, it claims to be a purified Church 
of England. 

Its origin, so far as can be ascertained, dates back some seven 
or eight years. In the autumn of the year 1873 a gathering of 
Evangelical Christians of all lands and all denominations was held 
in the city of New York under the auspices of the Evangelical 
Alliance. The meeting was doubtless intended by its congeners 
as a counterpoise to the Cteumenical Council of the Vatican in 
1869, which had created no small stir: in Protestant circles, but 
the result, instead of being an illustration of unity, was further 
division and the birth of new sects. 

During the sitting of this conference the present Dean of Can- 
terbury (Dr. Payne. Smith) and Bishop Cummins, an assistant 
bishop of the diocese of Kentucky, partook of the Lord’s Supper 
in a Presbyterian meeting-house—an act which gave great offence 
to many English and American Episcopalians of the High-Church 
and ritualistic schools of thought. The authorities of the new 
sect inform us that the tempest raised proved to Bishop Cummins 
that all hope of true catholicity in the Protestant Episcopal 
Church of America was at an end, so he thought it necessary to 
resign his office. In his letter of resignation, dated November 10, 
1873, Bishop Cummins gave three reasons for his withdrawal: 
ist, the progress of ritualism, which he was powerless to stop; 
2d, the conviction that the root of evil was in the Prayer-Book ; 
3d, the anti-Christian outcry against the united Communion. He 
concluded his letter in the following words : 


“I therefore leave the church in which I have labored in the sacred 
ministry for twenty-eight years, and transfer my work and office to another 
sphere of labor. I have an earnest hope and confidence that a basis for the 
union of all Evangelical Christendom can be found in a communion which 
shall retain or restore a primitive episcopacy anda pure Scriptural liturgy.” 


Immediately after his secession he proceeded to organize the 
new communion which he had called into existence ; a bishop was 
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consecrated in the person of Dr. Cheney, and a new prayer-book 
was adopted from which all passages supposed to have a Puseyite 
tendency were eliminated, something after the mode of that 
which Lord Ebury and the Prayer-Book Revision Society have 
endeavored to introduce into England. Meanwhile the bishops 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church, from which he had seceded, 
held a meeting and agreed that he should be formally deposed. 
By their canon law, however, they discovered they could do 
nothing in the matter for six months. The Reformed Episco- 
pal Church was therefore well started before the bishops of the 
other church had time to degrade their seceding brother—a fact 
which gave great force to the movement. 

It remains to be seen whether it is likely to continue to in- 
crease, but there can be no doubt that it has hitherto made great 
progress. We find from the official report (1879) that it extends 
from British Columbia and the remote Bermudas to England, 
that it has five bishops, nearly a hundred clergy, and numbers its 
communicants by thousands, and that it already possesses a uni- 
versity nobly endowed. It is stated that in England within the 
last three months the missionary chaplain has inaugurated four 
churches, and that its clergy are at work in nine dioceses. 

A schism already appears to have broken out in its ranks, for 
in some announcements we are told that Bishop Sugden is the 
presiding bishop in England, and in others that Bishop Gregg 
is the primate. Various recriminating letters have also passed 
between the contending parties, who apparently are opposed to 
one another more on the question of jurisdiction than that of doc- 
trine. Attention was drawn to the whole movement in the year 
1878 by the charges of two Anglican bishops (Chichester and St. 
Albans), who in pompous language declared that intruders, under 
the guise of Anglican bishops and clergy, had appeared in their 
dioceses and performed services that could scarcely be distin- 
guished from those of the Established Church of thecountry. The 
appointment and consecration of a bishop in the person of Dr. 
Toke, who had formally seceded from the Anglican communion 
after the Bennet judgment, gave rise to much criticism, especially 
from the fact that his consecrator, Bishop Gregg, had been for- 
_ merly vicar of a well-known church near Birmingham and a dis- 

tinguished member of the Evangelical party. This proceeding 
drew down strong denunciations from the Bishop of St. Albans, 
who solemnly warned the laity of his diocese of the snare that was 
laid for them. Bishop Toke had been, till within a few months 
of his consecration, rector of Knossington, a village near Oakham, 
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in the Midland District, and was a member of the committee for 
the Old Testament revision. Both the bishops of Chichester and 
St. Albans, in attacking this new sect, assumed the Catholic argu- 
ment—z.e., they entered a protest against any one intruding into 
the diocese of a lawful bishop as iso facto committing an act of 
schism, and in high-flown language warned the people against the 
want of jurisdiction on the part of the new sect. The Bishop of 
St. Albans went further, for he assumed the complete invalidity 
of Dr. Gregg’s orders and denied that he had any right to offi. 
ciate at all. The correspondence is amusing. Dr. Gregg writes 
thus : 


“My Lorp: In your charge delivered on Tuesday you not only ques- 
tioned the validity of my consecration as derived from a deposed bishop of 
the American Episcopal Church, but you failed to state the real reason for 
the formation of the Reformed Episcopal Church in this country—viz., the 
extreme sacerdotalism which almost everywhere prevails and will ruin the 
Church of England. The bishop through whom the historical succession 
reached me had his consecration directly through the Anglican com- 
munion, and had not been deposed when the succession was transmitted 
through him to the three bishops by whom I was validly and canonically 
consecrated. .. . That there is a real cause for the existence of the Re- 
formed Episcopal Church in this country is witnessed by the fact that in 
the diocese of St. Albans alone we have hundreds, if not thousands, of active 
sympathizers, and those not entirely confined to the laity. The cries which 
reach me from oppressed churchmen in many places for an Evangelical 
ministry are indeed distressing, and convince me, much as we all love the 
dear old Church of England, that when she ceases to be Protestant she 
must cease to exist. 

“IT am, my Lord, etc., 
“ HUSBAND GREGG, D.D. M.D., Bishop.” 


In reply the Bishop of St. Albans wrote as follows : 


“Rev. Str: You assert that the bishop through whom the historical 
succession reached you had his consecration directly through the Anglican 
communion, and had not been deposed when the succession was trans- 
mitted. I presume that the bishop to whom you refer was Dr. Cummins. 
My statement was that this bishop, though not yet formally deposed, lay 
under prohibition from performing any episcopal act, which prohibition was 
publicly notified December 1, 1873, just a fortnight before he proceeded to 
consecrate that bishop through whom, as you say, you derived the histori- 
cal succession. I have authority to state that none of the American bishops 
have ever recognized as valid the act of pretended consecration performed 
by Dr. Cummins, or any act growing out of it. 


“T am, etc., 
“T. L., St. Albans.” 


It is curious that the Bishop of St. Albans should fail to see 
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that according to his line of argument the Reformation of the 
sixteenth century was wrong. If it is wrong now (assuming, of 
course, that the present Protestant prelates were real bishops) for 
Dr. Gregg to start a new church in England because he considers 
that the existing one has fallen into grievous error, 1t must have 
been equally wrong for Henry VIII. or Dr. Cranmer to have 
done so; and yet the bishops of Chichester and St. Albans cannot 
justify their position without admitting that their ancestors at- 
tacked the existing church of their day. Again, if it is wrong for 
Bishop Gregg to intrude into their dioceses, on what grounds do 
they justify the conduct of the body to which they belong in 
France, Germany, Italy, and over the Continent of Europe? If 
they declare that the invalidity of Bishop Gregg’s orders is sufh- 
cient to prevent their regarding him as a bishop, on what grounds 
can they object to Catholics for using a similar line of argument 
against themselves? In the debate on this subject by the bishops 
assembled in convocation, as reported in the Guardian of May 5, 
1878, one of that body informed his brethren that Rome invari- 
ably ignored all churches but herself, and that, though Anglicans 
might object to her line of conduct in partitioning England into 
dioceses and ignoring the Establishment, she only acted according 
to precedent, but that such was not the case with any other epis- 
copal communion. Some of the bishops not only objected to the © 
action of the Reformed Episcopal communion, but even ignored 
the validity of the orders of its clergy. Others, like the Bishop of 
Winchester, admitted that there was episcopal ordination. The 
majority, whilst they repudiated the new sect, were of opinion 
that the excesses of the ritualistic party had brought it into life, 
and that as long as ritualism prevailed, so long would the Re- 
formed Episcopal Church continue to develop and increase. 

It is an acknowledged fact that a great change has within the 
last forty or fifty years come over the Established Church in Eng- 
land, and tt extreme forms of ritualism have been practised by 
a large body of clergy which are offensive to many. It is there- 
fore not surprising that a church professing to be a “ Reformed 
Church of England” should by such persons have been deemed 
necessary. Low-Churchmen do not realize the guilt of schism as 
High-Churchmen do, nor do they hold the same notions as regards 
the apostolical succession. They prefer bishops to presbyters, as 
being more respectable and more convenient, but attach small im- 
portance as to the manner by which the bishops originally obtain- 
ed their orders or jurisdiction. It is probable, therefore, that if 
ritualism should continue to increase there will be a large acces- 
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sion to the new sect from the ranks of the Evangelicals. It is cu- 
rious to observe the importance that is attached to the question of 
the validity of orders by Bishop Gregg. He is careful to point 
out that his consecration was lawfully and canonically derived 
from the same source as the existing prelates of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in America, and that he is therefore a valid 
bishop even in the eyes of the High-Church party. 

The Standard considered the introduction of the new sect into 
England sufficiently serious to write a leading article upon it, and 
denounced in unmeasured terms all those who refused to admit 
the transcendent virtues of the Establishment. The Standard 
would probably have written in the same strain in the sixteenth 
century. According to it a church stands or falls by the amount 
of state support that it receives, and that anything more than 
nationality and respectability should be required is beyond its 
conception. And yet the Established Church of England differs 
solely from the Reformed Episcopal Church in the fact that it 
is dy daw established—ze., by an act of Parliament. On no other 
grounds can its bishops or clergy claim supremacy or jurisdic- 
tion to the exclusion of other bodies. Given independence of 
judgment in religion, there will necessarily be as many opinions as 
there are individuals. Hence the diversity of sentiment existing 
amongst all those who are outside the pale of the church as to 
what really constitutes the true notion of Christianity. In the 
eyes of most of the Anglican prelates the crown is all-powerful. 
The crown granted them whatever amount of jurisdiction they 
imagine they possess, and it is to the crown and acts of Parliament 
that all appeals against them must be referred. The dispute be- 
tween the clergy of the Established Church and those of the new 
sect is simply a civil matter, which would of course be given in 
favor of the state-appointed clergy. The Church of England, 
after a hazardous reign of three hundred years, seems to be 
reaching a period of her existence beset with diff§culties. In 
addition to the ever-increasing number of Nonconformists, she 
is internally torn with divisions, and externally attacked by a 
new sect exactly the same as herself, but freed from state control. 
The Catholic Church in England is also for her a prospective 
ehemy which is likely enough some day to assume its rightful 
position, and dispossess its opponents of much that they had pre- 
viously considered their own. The Anglican bishops are, in fact, 
confronted with a movement that they cannot control, and that 
cannot be put down by episcopal denunciations—a movement 
begun by a bishop who had seceded from the church in which 
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he had been brought up, and conducted in a purely Anglican 
fashion. 

Our Church Record, the official organ of this sect, published 
monthly, thus writes in the October number for 1879: 


“Our church has already ruffled the Anglican episcopal bench: it has 
disturbed the drowsiness of Convocation ; it has fluttered the church papers, 
and by God’s blessing it will yet and before long awaken echoes in the re- 
presentative chamber at Westminster.” . . . “Our church is not intended to 
be either a proselytizing trap nor a cave of Adullam.” . . . “ The final result 
of the solemn meeting of Anglican prelates held in 1878 at Lambeth, with 
reference to the Reformed Episcopal Church, is that their lordships, having 
considered the subject of sufficient importance, thought it necessary to 
obtain special legal counsel in the matter. Their lordships were solemnly 
advised as to the need of grave caution, as otherwise they might become in- 
volved in serious ecclesiastical and legal difficulties, inasmuch as the orders 
of Bishop Gregg and Bishop Toke are most unquestionably as valid as those 
of their lordships. The legal advisers even went so far as to state to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury : ‘ Zhe orders conferred by Bishops Gregg and Toke 
are as undoubtedly valid as any conferred by your grace. The result is of the 
utmost ecclesiastical importance, and fully accounts for the grave and fra- 
ternal silence recently so strictly observed by our bishops’ episcopal breth- 
ren in the Establishment, and which has proved so enigmatical to the public 
in general and the church public in particular.” 


The heads of this sect declare that they have separated from 
the Church of England for exactly the same reasons that the 
Church of England separated from the Church of Rome—viz., the 
growth and rapid spread of Romish errors and practices. What 
the Church of England did at the Reformation, that, they say, the 
Reformed Episcopal Church has now done. Article XII. of its 
Constitution states that, except where otherwise canonically speci- 
fied, or where contrary to Evangelical and Protestant principles, 
this Reformed Church conforms to the laws and customs of the 
Church of England, and is thus not a new but an old church. 
It has undoubtedly found a lodgment both in England and Ame- 
rica, and is fast gaining adherents. It adheres to episcopacy but 
not prelacy (whatever this may mean); it accepts the Anglican 
Prayer-Book, minus all passages that it considers sacerdotal ; it 
repudiates any doctrine approaching to a belief in the Real Pre- 
sence, and is entirely opposed to confession, priestly authority, and 
regeneration in baptism. It asserts that the Anglican Church has 
lapsed into something closely allied to popery, and that Evangeli- 
cals have no remedy but a series of expensive and tedious law- 
suits, which seldom produce results that are considered satisfac- 
tory. It professes not to desire to depart from the old historic 
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line, and rejoices that its bishops and clergy can trace their descent 
from the see of Canterbury; but cherishes a fraternal spirit to 
men of other denominations, and permits its clergy to exchange 
pulpits with ministers of other persuasions. It professes to hold 
itself aloof from Anglicanism solely on the grounds of ritualism, 
and that, were the sacerdotalists expelled from the ranks, its mem. 
bers would gladly return to the Church of England; but that, on 
the contrary, should the sacerdotalists gain the day, it hopes to be 
a house of refuge and a rallying-point for the promotion of a 
Church of England truly and entirely evangelical, which shall 
go forth “fair as the moon, clear as the sun, and terrible to the 
systems which oppose God’s word as an army with banners.” 
It seems certain that so long as a large body of the Anglican 
clergy persist in imitating the ceremonies of the Mass, whether of 
Roman or Sarum rite, hear confessions, and adorn their churches 
to such an extent that it is hard for an outsider to know whether 
it is a Catholic place of worship or not, so long will the members 
of this new sect have an argument to justify their conduct and the 
sympathy of a large number of Protestants. Bishop Gregg, in a 


charge delivered the 1st of July, 1879, uses the following remark- 
able language : 


“Why do we as a church exist? The need for our existence arises 
from the spread of the doctrines and practices of Rome in the Established 
Church of this land. Under various terms—Catholic revival, etc.—we find a 
wide-spread effort to assimilate the doctrines and services of the Church of 
England to those of Rome. ... Church restoration has come to be re- 
garded in many cases as a restoration of Romanism. . . . Our mission is to 
complete the work of the Reformation. .. . We are one with the Church 
of England in all points in which the Church of England is one with the 
word of God. . . . We are tired of modern superstitions and medizval ab- 
surdities. .. . Our mission is to give back to England, to her dominions 
and dependencies and colonies, the Church of England as she used to be. 
. .. We have no priests save the Lord Jesus Christ and all his spiritual 
people, no altar save Calvary, no atoning sacrifice save the Lamb of God, 
no real presence save that of Christ in the heart. ... We love the old 
paths, and say that the old wine is better than the new.” 


The Anglican prelates who resent the intrusion of the Re- 
formed bishops in England fail to see that, according to their 
own argument, they should discourage all attempts at proselytism 
on the Continent, and that it is grossly inconsistent for them to 
patronize elsewhere what they repudiate in Great Britain. With 
marvellous inconsistency they attack a man like Bishop Gregg 
for subverting apostolic order and decency in England, whilst they 
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encourage M. Loyson and Bishop Reinkens for doing precisely 
the same thing in France and Germany. 

In Zait’s Magazine for January, 1851, written at the time of the 
so-called Papal Aggression, the following passdte occurs, which, 
with reference to this new Reformed Episcopal Church, seems 
almost prophetic : 


“The queen’s prerogative, we had always simply imagined, was to ap- 
point archbishops and bishops of the Established Church. Is it now meant 
that she has the prerogative of appointing’ the prelates of other churches 
too? No. If the 7zmes and its multitudinous followers are to be taken as 
exponents, it means there shall be no other bishops in England. Now look 
where this leads. Quoth the 7émes: ‘England has bishops and dioceses 
of her own, and no others can be appointed without insult to the crown and 
kingdom, and just liabilities on the part of the offenders.’ We have here a 
hint of the circumstance which renders it a possibility to foist such falla- 
cies on the public, as well as the consequences to which they point. To 
change the names, Scotland had synods and presbyteries of its own—those 
of the Established Church as appointed by legislative authority—yet the 
Scottish dissenters, happening to be Presbyterians, have over and over again 
made new synods and presbyteries without ever thinking that they had in- 
sulted the crown and kingdom and come under just liabilities. It has so 
happened, however, that none of the dissenters from the Church of Eng- 
land are Episcopalians, otherwise there would have been other bishops and 
dioceses long ago, and the fallacy in present use would never have been 
born, or at least could never have lived. But will there never be any dis- 
senters in England save the Roman Catholics requiring bishops for their 
church government? Is there not an exceeding likelihood that ere long 
we shall see some coming out of the English Church, carrying their Episco- 
pal principles with them? Lately it seemed as if this exodus were to be 
composed of the Evangelical party, and, if we are not mistaken, a sort of 
beginning or nucleus already existed in the person of Mr. Shore, of Exeter ; 
and now it is more likely to be the Puseyites, beginning with Mr. Bennet. 
But nobody knows whose may be the first turn or whose the next ; but any 
man may know who chooses to consider that if this doctrine of no bishops 
nor dioceses, save those of the Established Church, being permissible is to 
be held good, Episcopal dissenters are things prohibited.” 


What is here hinted at is that which has now actually come 
to pass: there has been a secession from the ranks of the Low- 
Church side, inaugurated by Bishop Cummins and styled the 
“Reformed Episcopal Church,” and a secession from the High- 
Church ranks styled “Corporate Reunion,” which at present 
possesses bishops (whose names are, however, withheld from the 
public on the plea of expediency). The English people in gen- 
eral, but the Anglican bishops and clergy in particular, fail to see 
that, on the principles of religious and civil liberty which are pro- 
fessedly those of the nation, it is illogical and absurd to complain 
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of any proceedings such as those of this new sect. A Reformed 
Episcopal Church, based on the theory of the right of episcopacy, 
must necessarily have bishops; these bishops must of necessity 
have power, and‘therefore there must be territorial divisions. In 
this way it is inevitable that they should officiate in the dioceses 
of the Establishment if they are to exist at all. A country has po. 
litical liberty when all its citizens are equally ruled under one free 
constitution, against which no man can be allowed to speak be. 
yond certain limits without incurring the penalty of sedition; but 
a country has religious liberty, not when her citizens live under 
one church, however sound and liberal, but when every man 
chooses a church for himself and is at liberty, by all argument of 
mere speech, to maintain its claims, however absurd and arrogant. 
An Episcopal Church, therefore, is not tolerated if it is interfered 
with in its libert'y of appointing bishops, determining their num. 
bers and rank, and bestowing on them any title that does not in. 
fringe on existing rights. 

The rise of this new sect, which seems to be on the increase 
in this country and England, should make all Protestants (but An- 
glicans especially) examine the origin of their various commu- 
nions. They will find that, on the true Catholic theory—zz., the 
theory of the only true church (the Church of Rome)—every one 
of the numberless forms of Protestantism stands on the same 
foundation of revolt, and that they are agreed on the one single 
point of aversion to the Church Catholic. 

They will find it impossible to urge against any sect that de- 
parts from amongst them the arguments brought forward by the 
bishops of St. Albans and Chichester, and that behind them, ever 
looming in the distance, stands a church which has lasted for 
eighteen centuries and which will last until the end of all things. 
The Anglican bishops spend their lives in a perpetual protest. 
They protest against the Church Catholic on the grounds that it 
has intruded into their domain, forgetful of the fact that they were 
themselves interlopers some three centuries ago. The Scottish 
bishops of the Protestant Episcopal communion protest against 
the action of any bishops in Scotland that do not recognize their 
authority (witness the disturbance caused by the appointment of 
Bishop Beckles, a London vicar, as overseer to the English 
Episcopal congregations in Scotland); and now the bishops col- 
lectively protest against the new Reformed Church of England 
and sneer at its prelates and clergy. 

On the Catholic theory that the church is one and indivisible, 
it is perfectly consistent (however much Protestants may disap- 
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prove of such a theory) for the Holy See to send bishops and 
prelates all over the world, and to treat existing arrangements 
such as were found in England in 1851 and in Scotland in 1878 as 
invalid ; but for a body of men whose raison d’étre is private judg- 
ment and whose most extreme ritualistic wing do not venture to 
assert more than that the Anglican communion is a branch of the 
Catholic Church, to uphold it is the height of absurdity. 

Religious liberty in the present day in England includes not 
only the absence of persecution, but encouragement to discard 
every kind of religion and the power of adopting pagan or atheistic 
principles. Nevertheless, side by side with this apparent liberty, 
in no country are the opposing sects so intolerant of one another 
as in England, and numbers feel in duty bound to hate and per- 
secute every one who disagrees with them. The Established 
Church has always taken the lead in acts of intolerance. She has 
persecuted Catholics and dissenters at various epochs with the 
utmost ferocity, and her recent attack on the Reformed Church 
of England affords indication of what she would yet be capable 
were the spirit of the times more favorable. 

Hallam tells us that for more than one hundred and fifty 
years of her existence she continued to be the servile handmaid 
of monarchy and the steady enemy of public liberty ; and even to 
this day, with all her professions of liberality and breadth of prin- 
ciple, we find her in constant antagonism to the whole body of 
Nonconformists. 

The Reformed Episcopal Church, even if 1t should fail in its 
own task, will at least have exposed the fallacy of the claims of 
the clergy of the Established Church of England. 
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OR, THE LACE LEGEND. 


FrRoM the time that St. Eloi, in the year of grace 606, built the 
little wooden church where now stands the cathedral of St. Sal 
vator,* and dedicated it to Blessed Mary ever Virgin, the city 
of Bruges has always been renowned for its devotion to the Holy 
Mother of God. 

This devotion is not only shown by the devout observation of 
her festivals, the magnificence of the processions in her honor, the 
placing of her statue over the chief entrance of public buildings, 
the door of the dwelling-house, or at the corner of the street— 
statues which, in spite of the gueux of former times and the revo- 
lutionists of eighty years ago, are still so numerous: it is not—or 
must we, alas! begin to say it was not ?—only in the religious and 
domestic life of Bruges that the thought of our Mother and 
Queen was habitually interwoven, but more or less in the com- 
mercial life as well, and the invention of the most famous manu- 
facture of the country was attributed to her maternal interposi- 
tion, by the city which, centuries ago, acquired the name of Maria- 
stadt, or the town of Mary. 

Lace, as is generally known, and as its name in Italian, Mer/etti 
de Fiandra, testifies, was a Flemish invention ;+ but it is not gen- 
erally known that it is Our Lady herself to whom the tradition of 
the country points as having taught the delicate art of lace-mak- 
ing to a maiden of this antique city, among whose rudely-paved 
and tortuous streets so many sweet old legends of her gracious 
interference linger. 


There still exists in the Rue Breydel,t narrow as it is, a still 
narrower street, or rather alley, anciently the lane of the Garre, 
and now called Zeep Straet, or Soap Street—a remnant of the old- 





* St. Sauveur (or St, Salvator) became the metropolitan church after the destruction of the 
ancient cathedral of St. Donatian. The present church of Our Lady, dating from 1225, owes 
its origin to a chapel built by St. Boniface, a.D. 744, on the bank of the Reye, and called Onze 
Lieve Vrouwe ter Reyen (‘‘Our dear Lady of the Reye”). 

t+ The invention of guépure is said to have arisen from the circumstance of a Venetian sailor 
bringing home to his betrothed (who was a lace-maker) a branch of coral. She tried to imitate 
its curious ramifications with her needle, and succeeded in producing this variety of the fabric. 

¢ Now usually called the Rue Bride (or Bridle Street), the change being a mistake ; this street, 
like some others in Bruges, now misnamed in French, taking its name from that of a family. 
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est part of Bruges. Until a few years ago this gray and gloomy 
lane opened, at its further end, upon one of the canals; but this 
outlet is now closed up, and the only visible trace it retains of 
the canal is, low down on the right hand, the arch of an ancient 
bridge, beneath which, when we lately explored this interesting 
but by no means inviting locality, the water could not be seen for 
the utter darkness in which it lay. 

In one of the antique and sombre houses of this alley—houses 
which, by the way, are lofty as well as massive, and here and there 
adorned with niches, in which the saints are featureless and shape- 
less from the wear of time and the damp of many centuries—once 
lived an aSed couple who, like Quasimodo in his cathedral, seem- 
ed part and parcel of their ancient dwelling. Their costume had 
undergone no change since the day when, a youthful pair, they 
had first taken up their abode in the lane of the Garre (to which 
they were to give their name) as venders of Ov/e-kucken,* the said 
delicacies being improved by a sprinkling of currants for pur- 
chasers able to lay out an extra liard for the additional luxury. 

Beneath a vast chimney, the mantelpiece of which was adorn- 
ed with a plate of wrought iron representing the Passion of Our 
Lord, hung a huge black pot which for sixty years had been 
kept full of boiling lamp-oil. Constantly replenished and never 
emptied, this unctuous bath, like the famous German vintages 
which are filled up as fast as taken from, always retained a por- 
tion of its original stock. 

Conné and his wife—from whom, thanks to the general appre- 
ciation of their oil-cakes, the lane of the Garre soon todk the name 
of the Garre von Conné—seated before their magic caldron, 
threw into it balls of paste, which, after a few turns in the oil, were 
taken out, with a long two-pronged fork, round, golden, and appe- 
tizing, while a group of expectant street-boys, whose tendency to 
haunt the precincts of a bun-shop is an acknowledged fact, semper, 
ubique, et ab omnibus, awaited the happy moment when they might 
scald their fingers and tongues in consuming them. 

The furniture of the abode was in keeping with the toilette of 
its owners. It consisted of an old carved chest blackened with 
oily vapors; an iron lamp which emitted a dubious light, but 
made up for its deficiency as a luminary by its liberality in the way 
of smoke and odor; a pair of wooden candlesticks, a few heavy ~ 
chairs, a table not so much spotted as soaked with grease, and a 
few earthenware jars more or less mutilated. It was said, how- 
ever, that the old couple had further in the house—which, like al- 


* A kind of bun fried in oil, and still extremely popular, especially on fasting-days. 
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most all Belgian houses, went very far back—comfortable and 
well-furnished rooms, to which they retired after the ringing of 
the curfew; but as no one had been inside, this was little more 
than a conjecture of, the neighkors, who sometimes saw a light 
in the small diamond-paned windows of the further front later 
in the night. 

In this mysterious alley, which, as its name of Garre indicates, 
was a landing-place, lived the heroine of the legend. 


To the historian, the archzologist, and the artist, Bruges, in 
spite of all it has undergone, from gueux of the sixteenth and 
French revolutionists of the eighteenth century, and from modern 
masons, plasterers, and painters, is full of interest. Every epoch is 
encrusted in its monuments, and stamped not only on its public 
‘ edifices, but on the lowly Godshuis* and the still humbler home 
beneath whose low-arched doorway passes the woman of the 
people, clothed in the long Spanish capuchin or hooded cloak. 
Zeep Straet belongs to the primitive Bruges of which the Burg ¢ 
was the cradle, and which wag originally occupied by malefac- 
tors, who, after committing their robberies or murders in the sur- 
rounding woods, assembled there to share the produce of their 
misdeeds. 

But besides its streets, with their still painfully medizval 
paving, Bruges has also what Pascal called its chemins qui mar- 
chent—its canals. We are not now speaking of the wide 
canals, navigable by vessels of heavy tonnage, but the smaller 
ones which wind around the oldest part of the city, and which 
have dwindled in size and number in proportion as its com- 
mercial prosperity has diminished. No longer are their waters 
furrowed by vessels laden with rich cargoes from the Levant. 
The quays, formerly encumbered with merchandise, are now 
gardens, which, by encroaching more and more upon the canals, 
have in many places narrowed them until they are no longer 
navigable except by boats and small craft. 

Nothing can be more picturesque than an excursion on a sum- 
mer evening along these capricious meanderings, which lead one 


* Almshouses for the aged and infirm in each parish, These, usually one-storied dwellings, 
* kept beautifully neat by their poor occupants, surround a small court, in which each has a strip 
of garden, In this court is the little chapel, which the old women delight in ornamenting to the 
best of their taste and ability, If the result is sometimes more remarkable than beautiful its in- 
tention is none the less edifying. 

+ An open space, partly planted with trees, especially on the site of the cathedral of St. Dona- 
tian, Around it are the Hétel de Ville, the Palais de Justice, the Chapelle du Saint-Sang 
(originally St. Basil), the ancient Records Office, and a part of the Palais du Franc, etc. 
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into the very heart of the fifteenth century. Here and there 
thick shrubberies and their over-topping trees are musical with 
nightingales ; the long tresses of the weeping-willow lash our 
faces as we row along, or flowering shrubs, lilac or Guelder-rose, 
scatter their blossoms over us. The swallows, heedless of the 
splashing oars, swoop in graceful curves over the water, plenti- 
fully supping on our tormentors as they fly.* The reeds and 
flowering flags are thick, the cresses abundant, the white water- 
lilies float amid their broad leaves like souls at rest; and this 
dreamy voyage would be one of perfect calm, were it not for the 
irrepressible croaking of the countless frogs, which seem to mock 
with their vociferations the stately swans, loftily sailing through 
the myriads of the mud, or sleeping, like miniature fleets at an- 
chor, lulled by the music of the evening Angelus or the resound- 
ing melodies flung from the wondrous chimes of the old belfry 
tower. 

We pass under the bridges from which the city takes its 
name. Some of these low, deep arches are hung with climbing 
plants. On the ruinous flights of steps, or in the gardens from 
which they descend to the water, we may chance to see robust 
and fair-skinned maidens, who might have sat to Rubens, busily 
knitting as they chat together, a little apart from their more 
meditative elders, who, almost in silence, enjoy the coffee or to- 
bacco whose mingled fumes and fragtance spoil or enhance the 
sweetness of the evening air. The old balconies in fine brick- 
work like the setting of jewelry, the graceful turrets and quaint 
gables with their interlaced medizval patterns and ribbed 
mouldings, their arched windows and leaded casements, gleam- 
ing amid the enwreathing foliage of the vine, are there in all 
their primitive purity. For the modern dourgeois—who have, for 
the most part, swept away all these picturesque irregularities 
from the front looking into the street, and replaced them by a 
dead level, painted the color of fresh butter, and pierced with a 
row of rectangular windows, all alike in their featureless ugliness 
—have hitherto tolerated the mingled manipulations of nature and 
antique art on the water-front, where no one can see them but the 
few who know of these solitudes, and the still fewer who care to 
explore them. 

It was during an excursion of this kind that we discovered the 
Grunthuus, the’ most curious and also the best-preserved ancient 
residence in Bruges, but whose land side is almost wholly masked 
by mean and modern constructions. The old tower and its 


* The gnats of Bruges have the venom of mosquitoes. 
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arched gateway have disappeared, but the main building, which 
is of the purest Gothic, is intact. The splendid dwelling * has 
fallen indeed from the days of its glory, when the noble ladies 
of past times, in gold brocade and vaporous veils from the 
looms of Cambrai, went to hear Mass in the oratory of the 
Church of Our Lady, with which it communicated by a gallery 
(now destroyed), and in which the carved oak tribune still re- 
mains. The chambers where Edward IV. of England received 
such royal hospitality were, until the last few weeks, spread with 
old rags; and the vestibules, whose marble floors had resounded 
with the steps of archers and the spurred heel of noble knights, 
re-echoed with the shrill voice of the auctioneer, selling the un. 
redeemed pledges of the unthrifty, the unfortunate, and the poor. 
The Grunthuus had been turned into a mont-de-picété, or pawn es- 
tablishment. Its front on the canal, well-nigh unknown, except 
to the occupants of the small dwellings on the other side, seems 
for ever gazing mournfully into the sluggish waters which bathe 
its ancient foundations and mirror its slow and stately decay. 

At the period to which our legend belongs the town, still sur- 
rounded by dense forests, was circumscribed within the limits of 
these interior canals. 


Very long ago a poor woman named Barbara lived with her 
five children in the Garre von Conné. She was the widow of a 
brave sailor who was lost at sea, leaving nothing to his family but 
the somewhat sombre dwelling which sheltered them. Barbara 
was not old, but grief and poverty had bent her frame, enfeebled 
her sight, and so undermined her strength that a few turns of 
her spinning-wheel sufficed to fatigue her. 

All the care of the house and household fell, therefore, upon 
Serena, the eldest girl. Tall, and too thin and grave for her 
years, with a dark circle round her large eyes, melancholy from 
premature anxiety and want, she only needed a little sunshine 
and fresh air, a little freedom from care, a little happiness, to 
make her a beautiful girl; but the poor child, who had only the 
earnings of her spinning-wheel to provide for all the wants of the 
family, was sinking beneath the task which she fulfilled with the 
devotedness which springs from an ardent faith and a firm ad- 
herence to duty. 

Her home, being at the end of the Garre, opened on to a small 
garden, with a gate upon the quay. Several steps led down into 


* This interesting building is now being restored; the rags are swept away, and the mont-de- 
piété transferred to other quarters, 
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this garden, from the low stone door-way around which thick 
ivy clustered, the shelter of countless birds. 

The room in which the family chiefly lived, and which over- 
looked the canal, was lighted by a casement filled with stained 
glass—a present to the sailor from a craftsman to whom he had 
rendered some service. In winter, when the wind shook the 
leaded panes, it seemed as if: the antique dames and long-winged 
angels danced and trembled in the frame-work; but in summer 
the gladsome sunbeams pursued the forms of angels, ladies, birds, 
and dragons into the room, throwing them on the polished oak 
table, the clean sanded floor, or the fair hair of the children, and 
scattering rainbow-hues on the tiles of the chimney and the row 
of wooden trenchers on the shelf. 

The winter had been long and a hard one for the poor, in 
spite of the charitable aid so freely given to those who would ap- 
ply for it at the convent gates, and at the return of spring the 
poverty in the widow’s house was extreme. Serena compelled 
herself to conceal from her mother her own sadness and fatigue ; 
but daily, when the silvery bell of the chapel of St. Basil* rang 
the morning Angelus, the early dawn found her there, kneeling 
before the Mother of Sorrows, and there, one day, her trembling 
lips pronounced the following vow: 

“ Holy Virgin, if you will show me a way to provide for my 
mother and sisters, J promise to stifle the joy and hope of my heart ; 
and, moreover, to none will I tell my vow, lest I be too sorely 
pressed to break it!” 

This joy and this hope must have been very precious, for 
after her sacrifice Serena wept long and bitterly at Our Lady’s 
feet. 

On the opposite quay, facing Dame Barbara’s house, lived a 
wood merchant, Master Van Oost, on whose landing-place barges, 
laden with timber from the Isles, often unloaded their cargoes. 
Serena’s father had many a time moored the little vessel of 
which he was captain on his own side of the quay, and, being al- 
ways ready to give a helping hand to his neighbor, friendly rela- 
tions sprang up between the two families, which stood the test of 
misfortune. 

The merchant would willingly have assisted Dame Barbara, 
had she not thrown over her poverty a certain austere dignity 
and reserve which made those to whom this poverty was no 
secret afraid to offer aid which might have wounded her some- 


* Founded by Thierry of Alsace and Sibylle of Anjou, Consecrated in 1150. 
VOL, XXXI.—24 
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what proud nature, besides exposing those who offered it to an 
almost certain refusal. 

It was between the children of the two families that the 
closest intimacy had been established. Their connecting link 
was the rowing-boat moored by the water-stairs of Master Van 
Oost, whose eldest son, Arnold, during an hour of leisure, would 
daily cross in it to the opposite quay, when the whole troop of 
young ones would jump in and row along the broad canals of 
what became, later on, the “ Venice of the North.” 

Years passed. Arnold, who was a wood-carver’s apprentice, 
intelligent and industrious, advanced from boyhood and youth to 
manhood. Serena, patient, grave, and toiling, though younger 
than he by several months, seemed older than her years. 

The moment when the friendship of childhood and the affec- 
tion of youth becomes transformed into a deeper and tenderer 
feeling can no more be pointed out than the exact spot can be 
shown where the streamlet becomes a river or the river an arm 
of the sea. The current grows more strong and rapid, and its 
irresistible force is only realized when it encounters an obstacle. 

Serena no longer allowed herself to be rocked on the smooth 
waters of the canal, and carefully avoided being left alone with 
Arnold; but from his window he would watch her whenever, 
after a meal, she came out to throw to the swans the crumbs re- 
maining from the poor repast ; and in the evenings, when Master 
Van Oost went off to his favorite hostelry in Wool Street near 
the Steen-huus* (which even at that time was in existence), his 
son would cross over to Dame Barbara’s, where, after throwing 
on the smouldering hearth a goodly bundle of waste wood with 
which he came provided, he would carve at an oak panel or 
bracket, or would relate some history or legend he had learnt at 
the school of the Benedictines, while Serena and her mother spun. 
At the ringing of the curfew the widow rose to retire, and Ar- 


nold, with a long look at Serena, took his departure until the © 


morrow. 


He had always been in the habit of accompanying the widow 
and her children in their walk between Mass and Vespers on 
Sundays, when they went outside the fortifications to the vast 
woods around the castles of Maele or St. Michel. While Dame 
Barbara rested and the children played Arnold would help Se- 


* The Steen-huus, or Gast-huus (built a little before 1188), is the very large and ancient hospi- 
tal close by the church of Notre Dame. A portion of the building is now a museum of paintings 


by Flemish masters, Here also is the marvellous shrine of St. Ursula, the work of Hans 
Memlinc. 
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rena gather flowers, which they made into two large bunches, 
one for the altar of Our Lady in the chapel of St. Basil, and the 
other to place before her image in Serena’s room ; and it must be 
owned that, if Arnold had had his own way, the chapel of St. Ba- 
sil would not always have had the best. 

It was during one of these walks that the young couple had 
agreed that, when Arnold should be old enough and skilful enough 
to be elected a master in the Corporation of Sculptors, they 
would ask the consent of their parents for their marriage. It has 
been remarked that many eminent statuaries have been sons of 
potters or of bakers. Their talent revealed itself in childhood in 
moulding the ‘clay or the dough. Arnold, as a child, when play- 
ing with bits of wood picked up in his father’s shed, and shaping 
them with a clumsy knife, had first shown his taste for carving, 
and since his apprenticeship began his progress had been so 
great that, notwithstanding his youth, he had reason to hope that 
the Sculptors’ Guild would receive him before the age at which 
it was their general rule to admit their members. 

It was while Arnold was absorbed in the chef-d’@uvre he was 
preparing for the examination of the master-sculptors, happy in 
his work and in the fair dream it was to enable him to realize, 
that the distressing poverty in Serena’s home impelled her to 
make her vow to “stifle the joy of her heart,” if Our Blessed 
Lady would show her a way to maintain her family. 

When she returned from the church of St. Basil her mother 
perceived her more than usual paleness, and asked if she were ill. 
Serena answered that she had not slept very well, but said no 
more. | 

On the morrow, which was Sunday, Arnold, as usual, joined 
the family in their country walk. It was a beautiful day near the 
end of the month of May. The delicate gossamers, called by the 
people “es fils de la’ Vierge, believing them to be threads detached 
from Our Lady’s distaff, floated in the air, giving sure sign of 
fine and settled weather. Serena, silent and pensive, was sitting 
on the grass in a flowery meadow near Engelendael, while Ar- 
nold, standing near, was tying up with rushes the flowers he had 
been gathering, and at the same time pondering as to what might 
be the secret cause of her sadness. 

All at once the air above them was slightly obscured by a soft 
shadow falling over Serena, and in another moment her black 
apron was covered with an innumerable quantity of gossamer 
threads. She observed with amazement that their interlacing 
formed the most delicate and graceful figures imaginable—flow- 
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ers, birds, and arabesques. With wondering attention she studied 
the marvellous arrangement of these threads, while she felt within 
herself—*“ This is Our Blessed Lady’s answer tome! Ifa poor 
little field-spider can make, at her command, this beautiful and re- 
gular design, with a thread too fine to be feli, why should not I, 
an intelligent being, be able to do the same with the thread of 
my distaff?” 

But how was the ethereal fabric to be taken home? Ar- 
nold solved the problem by making a light frame-work of small 
branches ; the apron was laid upon it, and thus, with the utmost 
care and caution, safely conveyed to the house in the Garre von 
Conné. 

That evening Serena prayed long and fervently, and all night 
long the miraculous web was interwoven with her dreams. 
Awaking at daybreak, she hastened to the chapel of St. Basil, 
and knelt before the statue of Our Blessed Lady. 

“ Holy Virgin!” she said, while the tears coursed down her 
cheeks, “ you have accepted my vow. Help me to be as thank- 
ful as I ought. Help me to stifle my heart ; and, Blessed Mother, 
comfort Arnold!” 

Still she knelt until, calmed and fortified by prayer, she 
returned to her lowly home. On entering the house she kissed 
and embraced her mother with more than her usual warmth. 

“Give me your blessing, mother,” she said, “for I am going 
to undertake a difficult work.” 

“ And what may that be, my child?” asked the widow, struck 
by the almost spiritual look of her daughter’s pale and earnest 
face. “ Methinks you are strangely solemn to-day.” 

“I would fain copy the pattern which yesterday fell upon my 
lap, as if from heaven.” 

“Nay, child!” said Barbara, “that were surely folly. 
While you were wasting precious time in attempting a work 
impossible for mortal fingers your spinning would be naught. 
Irma is slow, and Teresia unskilful save in entangling the thread ; 
and you know full well that you must spin not fewer than ten 
skeins a week, if we are all to live.” 

“ Mother, I ask for but one week. I will take my little gold 
cross to Matheas. He will give enough for it to keep us for 
those few days. And never fear! Onze Lieve Vrouw has not de- 
ceived me: I am certain to succeed !” 

Dame Barbara made no further opposition. She even began 
to share her daughter’s conviction. 

“Do as you list, my child,” she said, “and may the Blessed 
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Virgin aid you! While you essay to copy this marvellous pat- 
tern I will pray for you.” 

Serena then set to work. Taking her finest thread, which she 
herself had spun, bleached, and twisted, she cut the ends, and 
made patient and repeated endeavors to imitate the model before 
her. But her threads every moment mingled and got entangled, 
obliging her to take fresh ones or undo what she had done. 

Arnold came in, and, after watching her a few moments, per- 
ceived her difficulty. He then cut short lengths of wood and 
fastened one to each end of the thread, thus hindering them from 
ravelling. A great step had been made: the bobbin was invented. 
This was no small advance for the first day. 

On the morrow, after the first Mass at St. Basil’s (which from 
Easter to All-Saints was always at four o’clock), Serena resumed 
her work with fresh courage. A firm cushion had been given her 
by a nun of a neighboring convent, and on this she fixed her 
work. The pillow was invented. The cushion suggested pins. 
Some, indeed, were remaining upon this one, and Serena made 
use of them to keep her threads in place. In short, she worked 
so continually and to such good purpose that, on the following 
Saturday evening, she placed round the neck of Our Lady’s statue 
in the church of St. Basil a fabric of which the design resembled 
that of her pattern. 

It was not the evenly-made Valenciennes of our days, nor the 
fine appliqué of Brussels, nor the delicate point of Mechlin, but it 
contained the germ of each, and was the starting-point of all. It 
was something unknown, strange, and charming—the infancy of 
lace. Fresh attempts succeeded better and better, and, to make a 
variety, Arnold designed the patterns, which Serena copied in 
much finer thread.. 

The fame of the wonderful invention quickly spread abroad. 
All the noble ladies of the place, as well as the chatelaines of 
Maele, W ynandael, Tilleghem, and others around Bruges, came to 
see Serena at work, and gave orders for lappets for their coifs, 
for collars, or wristlets of the marvellous tissue. They paid 
largely, and competence and comfort were no longer strangers in 
the widow’s home. 

Arnold, for his part, did not remain inactive. The work 
which was to win him an entrance into the corporation was almost 
finished. In fact, it had been really so for some time, but the 
young sculptor, never satisfied with the result of his endeavors, 
daily added a few more touches, which yet never gave the perfec- 
tion to which he aspired. © 
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The true artist never succeeds in the complete expression of 
the ideal which he conceives. In vain he hears it repeated that 
his work is beautiful ; he always says in his heart, “I thought I 
should have done better.” 

It has been said that that which is greatest and noblest in the 
human heart can never fully express itself. Do what the artist 
may, he always remains behind and below his ideal; he awaits an 
inspiration, as a plant awaits a ray of sunshine to expand its buds 
into blossoms. 

But the sunbeam Arnold waited for was the encouragement of 
a smile from Serena. One day, when he was quitting the house, 
she turned her calm, pure eyes upon him, and smiled, as she bade 
him “ Goeden dag!” At once everything became couleur de rose to 
him. Leaping into the boat, he returned gaily home, and went to 
bestow a last scrutiny on his masterpiece. It was a massive oaken 
chest, with arched panels, richly carved with fruit, flowers, and 
scroll-work ; and as it now reflected his own contentment, he was 
at last satisfied and pronounced it finished. Happy eyes are as 
lenient as morose and anxious ones are apt to be over-critical ; 
the one, as the other, seeing all things in 


‘* Hues of their own, fresh borrowed from the heart.” 


Arnold accordingly went at once to the dean of the Guild of 
Sculptors, and announced that his work was ready to be sub- 
mitted to the judgment of the jury. 

Fifteen days afterwards the young wood-carver, dressed in 
his best doublet and finest linen, as if he were going toa Ker- 
messe,* eagerly unmoored the boat and rowed across the canal. 
Three bounds brought him into the widow’s house. Bursting 
into the room where Dame Barbara was sitting, he knelt by her 
side, and said,as he seized both her hands: “ Mother, I am elected 
a master-sculptor! Will you have me for your son?” “ With 
all my heart ; and may God bless you, my dear boy!” exclaimed 
the poor woman, as she bent to embrace him, and then looked up 
joyfully at Serena, who, in the deep window-recess, was busied 
with her lace. : 

She stood up, and the late autumn sunshine cast the rich hues 
of the pictured panes upon:a face white and cold as marble. She. 
tried to speak, but no sound escaped her ashy lips; and had not 
Arnold sprung forward and caught her in his arms she would 
have fallen. Laying her gently on a couch, he reproached him- 


* Feast of the patron saint of the parish, 
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self bitterly, in the belief that his too sudden request was the sole 
cause of the shock—a belief which was shared also by Dame Bar- 
bara, who doubted not that it was occasioned by excess of joy. 

“ Spreek, mijn liefstes lief !’—“ Speak, dearest love!” he said 
as he knelt by her, as she lay white and unconscious, while her 
mother gently bathed her brow. “Why should my words seem 
sudden when you know how I love you, how I have always loved 
you—my own Serena!” 

She seemed to hear the last words, for she uttered a faint 
moan. 

“ Think,” he continued, “how happy we shall be together!” 

“Never!” she whispered, with her eyes still closed. “ Ar- 
nold, have pity! If you love me, leave me!” 


That winter was the longest and, in spite of the increase of 
external comforts, the dreariest that Serena had ever known. 
Her strength was failing, and her only solace seemed to be in 
going alone to St. Basil’s or to the cathedral of St. Donatian, 
which was almost equally near to her own home. But, besides 
teaching her beautiful art to her sisters, she worked at it as as- 
siduously as ever herself; and, having now means to succor the 
indigent, many a poor family in or near the Garre von Conné had 
cause to bless the pale-faced girl who spoke so little but who did 
so much. 

Arnold, beyond measure distressed and perplexed, knew not. 
to what cause to attribute Serena’s refusal, especially as her own 
suffering was evidently sapping not only her health and happi- 
ness, but her very life. Even Master Van Oost, seeing his son’s 
despair, humbled ‘himself to go and entreat the maiden not to re- 
ject a love so deep and true as Arnold’s love for her, or at least 
to give some reason for disappointing an affection she had never 
forbidden. 

Finding her impenetrable, although most sorrowful and gen- 
tle, Van Oost rose angrily, saying that he was a fool for demeaning 
himself to ask any girl to accept his son, who was as fine a young 
fellow as you would find between the Yser and the Maes; in 
fact, that there were plenty of rich burgesses who would give their 
ears to have him for a son-in-law ; and as for their daughters, why, 
their heads were turned if he did but doff his cap to them after 
Mass on Sundays! “And now,” he added, “I and my son will 
trouble you no longer. I shall counsel him to pay his court toa 
certain worthy damsel whose father has had a word with me on 
the matter; and, by Our Lady! the damsel, for her part, will not 
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be the one to let him lack a hearty welcome, or to turn a deaf ear 
and a cold shoulder to so gallant a youth!” 

So saying, Van Oost drew up his portly person to its full 
height and stalked out of the room. Turning, as he left the 
door, to give a parting scowl, he saw Serena standing, her hands 
clasped on her breast, her eyes closed, and her thin face contracted 
with such an expression of misery and woe that, angry as he 
was, his kindly heart was touched, and, more perplexed than ever, 
he pondered, as he returned to the boat, whether Serena might 
have been looked on by the Evil Eye, and be perchance the vic- 
tim of some malignant spell. “Anyhow,” he soliloquized, “her 
mother declares that she loves him, since, though she avoids him 
by day, she prays for him in her dreams by night. By St. Gode- 
lieve! there is some strange mystery in all this,” he muttered, 
crossing himself before he handled the oars. ‘“ Ad insidiis diaboli 
libera nos, Domine !”’ 

Van Oost told all his trouble to his son, and then suggested 
for his consideration the rich ¢chevin’s daughter of whom he had 
spoken to Serena, and who was, as he said, “a discreet maiden 
with a well-lined purse and a comely person.” 

“Father,” answered Arnold, “I have never disobeyed you 
yet; do not force me to do so now. I will wait for Serena a 
year and a day, and if she will not then accept me I will go to 
the wars. But something in my heart tells me to hope. Father 
.Placidus deems it a good sign, and bids me have patience, and, 
above all, great trust in God and confidence in Our Lady’s inter- 
cession; and, as you know, men account the holy monk a seer. 
He would not bid me hope, if hope there were none.” 

Van Oost, after some demur, ended by promising to say no- 
thing to the ¢chevin about his daughter. 

Arnold, however, in spite of his latent hope, was too anxious 
and unhappy to find it easy to work with the same assiduity as 
before his grievous disappointment, and spent many a quarter of 
an hour in watching for a glimpse of Serena, whose profile he 
could sometimes see as she sat at-work by the open lattice, in 
her accustomed nook. 

The long winter had passed away at last, melting before the 
softness of advancing spring. One Sunday morning, towards the 
end of May, Serena, after hearing Mass with the rest of her 
family, had let them return home without her, and remained to 
pray in the church of St. Basil. It was the anniversary of the 
miracle. The richly-decorated upper chapel, crowded with wor- 
shippers, seemed too bright for her sad heart, and she entered the 
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archway of the lower one, where she believed herself alone. 
Kneeling on the floor before the ancient image of Our Lady of 
the Poor, she stretched out her arms as if saying the Prayers of 
the Cross, and said aloud: “Most Holy Virgin! you accepted 
my vow—my mother and my sisters are in plenty—but you 
have not helped me to stifle my heart, and you have not made 
Arnold happy. If he suffers as I suffer, sweet Mother, intercede 
for us that we may die!” 

Behind the central pillar which supports the vaulted roof 
knelt Arnold, unseen and unsuspected by Serena. With a thrill 
of mingled joy and pain he had at once divined whose fragile form 
was enveloped in the long, black, hooded mantle, which almost 
concealed the thin features of the wearer. He watched her kneel 
with outstretched hands, and heard the tearful prayer which re- 
vealed the mysterious secret. And it was, then, a vow/ Sick at 
heart and cold as death, he leant against the pillar, until at length 
Serena rose. Then he stood up also and joined her at the en- 
trance. 

In a low, deep voice, in which distress and reproach were 
mingled with affection, he asked, “ Why did. you make that, 
vow 2?” 

She started painfully on seeing him, and her pale cheeks 
flushed with a too bright crimson. He knew it, then! She her- 
self had unwittingly let him know her secret, and now there was 
nothing to hinder her from telling him all. When she had done 
so she said: “ And this was the day, a year ago, of the miracle. 
Teresia and Irma are going with me to the meadow near Engel- 
endael, perhaps for the last time before I die.” 

“ And I also will go,” said Arnold. “ You must not forbid me, 
Serena; you must not refuse the last request I will ever make 
you. To-morrow I will ask Father Placidus to let me make a 
retreat of fifteen days with the Benedictines ; and after that | shall 
either go to the wars or else as a pilgrim to the Shrine of the 
Apostles. I must either fight or wander, for I have no heart 
to work at home without you, and I have no vocation for the 
cloister; neither have you, Serena. Would that of our two 
broken hearts God would make one whole one!” 

Serena did not refuse his last request. After the mid-day 
meal Arnold, who had told his father what he had that morning 
learned, rowed the three girls to the drawbridge of the Poorte 
Sint Kruis, where they disembarked and took the road through 
the woods between Assebrouck and Engelendael until they came 
to the well-remembered meadow, fragrant and gay with its 
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many flowers, among which the white butterflies frolicked and 
flickered like summer snowflakes. 

Teresia and Irma ran hither and thither, picking orchids, 
vetch, and ox-eye daisies, while Arnold remained by Serena, who, 
glad to rest, sat down on the bank of a little stream. Sad as were 
the two latter, still both were in a certain sense relieved, the one 
by having unburdened her secret, the other by learning it, al- 
though it sealed his fate; but a courageous man prefers to know 
the worst, whatever that may be. 

The weather was calm, and the soft air scarcely waved the 
rushes in the rivulet, as they whispered to the unheeding dragon- 
flies darting gaily by, or resting on the clustering forget-me-nots, 
which nestled beneath their tall stems and blade-like leaves like 
patches of blue sky and stars compounded into flowery constel- 
lations. 

Gossamer threads flashed and floated here and there. And 
surely were they not becoming more and more numerous? Pre- 
sently the graceful marvel of the previous year was repeated. A 
gleaming cloud of Our Lady’s Threads again came softly down 
upon Serena’s apron, which was of black silk bordered with blue. 
Silently, rapidly, thickly fell the silvery filaments, until their in- 
terlacing formed an exquisite bridal crown of orange-blossoms 
twined with roses. 

Breathlessly Arnold and Serena watched the formation of the 
delicate design. 

“Holy Virgin!” sighed Serena, fearing to misinterpret the 
meaning of what she saw before her, “is this the crown of a 
bride of Christ or the crown of martyrdom? There is no other 
crown for me!” 

Scarcely had she spoken when it seemed as if an invisible 
hand guided the gleaming threads until they wove the following 
words in the centre of the crown: 


“ KIND VAN MIJ, IK LAT U OF UWE BELOFT.” 
(My child, I release you from your vow.) 


Together the two uttered a cry of joy. Carefully holding 
her apron so as to preserve the precious design, the pledge and 
proof of heavenly dispensation, Serena knelt by her beloved 
on the flowery grass to thank the Mother of Mercy for her dou- 
ble act of clemency. The sunshine that bathed the youthful pair 
was not so bright as their gladness, or sofervid as their gratitude 
and love. Like a long-pent-up stream now suddenly set free, the 
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torrent of affection and happiness was almost overwhelming. 
Teresia and Irma, seeing their sister and Arnold kneeling as 
if in ecstasy,-hastened from their wanderings among the flowers 
to learn what wonderful event had happened. Great was their 
joy when Arnold, pointing to the gossamer crown, exclaimed : 
“See! Heaven has spoken. I am to be your brother!” 

Then, eager to gladden the hearts of their parents, they re- 
turned home without delay. 

They found Master Van Oost with Dame Barbara, whose tear- 
ful eyes told plainly that the subject of conversation had been her 
daughter’s vow. 

What was the amazement of both when they saw Serena en- 
ter, no longer the alabaster maiden who had left the house, as 
if for her own funeral, an hour or two before, but with an un- 
wonted glow of health and happiness upon her radiant face, lean- 
ing on the arm of Arnold, whose frank and handsome countenance 
showed the joy of his honest heart. 

Teresia and Irma followed, carrying the apron with the exqui- 
site lace-work of Our Lady, which they laid before the wondering 
and delighted parents, while the young couple knelt to receive 
their blessing. 

When, not three weeks after, Arnold and Serena were united 
in marriage by the good Father Placidus at the church of St. 
Basil, the bride wore a veil of beautiful lace, not from motives of 
vanity, but as an act of homage to her heavenly Benefactress, 
over whose statue she hung it as an offering after wearing it on 
this one‘important occasion. The happiness of Serena’s married 
life more than compensated for all the sad and laborious months. 
and years which had preceded it. No joy is ever half so sweet as 
that which has been earned by pain, and especially by suffering 
incurred from unselfish devotion and unflinching fulfilment of 
duty.* 

Dame Barbara lived to a good old age, surrounded by her 
children and grandchildren. Serena, her sisters and daughters, 
enriched by the work of their hands, made presents of it also to 
many sanctuaries at home and abroad. Belgian lace was pur- 
chased by noble personages for royal presents, and by merchants, 
who made it known in Italy and the Levant, and even in Jerusa- 
lem and Damascus. 

Serena and her family initiated many young girls of Bruges in 

* In saying this we would not be understood to imply approval, under ordinary circumstances, 


of anything so dangerous as an unauthorized vow, which might, in many cases, be an act of as 
much presumption as devotion. 
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the art of lace-making, and more especially religious, who again 
taught it in their schools. To help the children to learn the pat- 
terns they accustomed them to sing /e//ingen, or counting-songs, 
while at work, each verse counting a fresh number in the meshes 
of the lace. Anciently these se//ingen were all of a sacred charac- 
ter,* so that, from its first beginning until now, a religious idea 
has been (almost literally) interwoven with its chief characteristic 
manufacture by the Catholic people of the antique Mariastadt. 





THE PRINCETON REVIEW AND LEO XIII. 


THE policy of Leo XIII. in recommending the study of the 
scholastic philosophy under the guidance of the Angelic Doctor is 
little understood and much criticised by men whose intellectual 
vision, amidst the fumes of material progress, has been more or 
less obscured. From their point of view no philosophy which is 
not Baconian or Cartesian is capable of satisfying the wants of 
modern aspirations and of modern science; whereas, to their 
amazement, the Pope—the infallible Pope—far from recommend- 
ing such philosophies, ignores them altogether, and even endea- 
vors to bring us back to what people consider a superannuated 
form of philosophical thought, in the tond hope that the study 
of the Thomistic doctrines will most effectually contribute to the 
cause of intellectual progress, and in the avowed belief that the 
scholastic method and the Thomistic principles will compare fa- 
vorably with the modern methods and doctrines, both as instru- 
ments of knowledge and as weapons of Catholic polemics. This 
our modern thinkers cannot understand. They ask themselves: 
How can the Pope assume so coolly and so confidently that a 
transition can ever be made from the enlightened theories of our 
adult science to the childish and obsolete unsubstantialities of the 
dark ages? or that the modern errors of which he complains are 
likely to disappear before the semi-barbarous verbiage of a defunct 
school ? 


That such a manner of thinking should be very common 


* We have before us one of these ¢e//ingen, called Die Passie ons Heeren, or ‘‘ The Passion of 
Our Lord,” consisting of fifteen stanzas, of which each line ends alternately with ‘‘ Kyrie Elei- 
son,” ‘‘ Ave Maria.” Two more recent and secular ¢e//ingen are those called the Minnebode and 
the Dood van Philippus den Schoone (1509). 
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among half-educated men is nothing but natural; for they are apt 
to undervalue that which transcends their narrow compass. That 
the same view should prevail also among evolutionists, panthe- 
ists, materialists, e¢ 7d genus omne, we can even more easily explain, 
owing to the fact that the papal encyclical letter is confessedly 
directed against them, as it aims to secure their defeat by the aid 


‘ ‘of a new generation of philosophical athletes. But among those 


who have ventured to express a disparaging opinion of the Pope’s 
wisdom in fostering the study of scholastic philosophy we are 
surprised to find a man whose keen intellect, we thought, should 
have fitted him, notwithstanding his Protestant prejudices, to 
grasp at once the true purport of the papal document, and to an- 
ticipate its beneficial results in the development of sound philo- 
sophical culture. We speak of Prof. Archibald Alexander, of 
Columbia College, who in the Princeton Review for March, in an 
article entitled “Thomas Aquinas and the Encyclical Letter,” 
endeavors to show, among other things, that His Holiness Pope 
Leo XIIL., in issuing this important document, did not act wisely 
at all; for, says he, “there are certain characteristics of scholastic 
thought, even of the scholastic thought of St. Thomas, that make 
it useless in modern times.” 

This wonderful assertion might be let pass unchallenged, as it 
can do very little harm, seeing the quarter from which it comes. 
For all the world knows that the Supreme Pontiff of the church 
needs not borrow wisdom of Columbia professors, that he may 
provide for the wants of Catholic philosophical education. Still, 
as Prof. Alexander has endeavored to substantiate his assertion, 
and as he may be glad to know what we can reply to his conclu- 
sions, we have thought it better to investigate the grounds of his 
conviction, and thereby to show once more how unfit Protestants 
are to discuss Catholic subjects. 

It is the opinion of Prof. Alexander that Leo XIII. committed 
a blunder in advocating the cause of scholasticism. Scholasticism 
in general, and the scholasticism of St. Thomas in particular, ac- 
cording to the critic, deserves no recommendation. He even 
maintains that St. Thomas’ arguments for the existence of God 
and the spirituality ef the human soul are not convincing, and that 


St. Thomas’ realism is utterly unsound and can be refuted with the * 


greatest ease by modern philosophy. As we cannot take up all 
these subjects at once, and as, on the other hand, St. Thomas has 
no urgent need of being defended, we will in the present article 
limit ourselves to discussing the critic’s view concerning the ex- 
pediency of the Pope’s encyclical letter. 


a 
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The professor believes that “in the six centuries that have 
elapsed since St. Thomas was born, the scholasticism of which 
he was the most perfect representative has passed away. It has 
gone as feudalism has gone.” Now, this is not true. If the pro- 
fessor had been better acquainted with the teaching of our Catho- 
lic institutions he would have known that the Dominicans, the 
Jesuits, the Franciscans, and all our great ecclesiastical bodies 
have constantly followed, and still follow, though not with blind 
servility, the scholastic method both in philosophy and in theo. 
logy ; and that both in theology and in philosophy St. Thomas’ 
doctrine has been, and is still, the most approved standard of their 
scholastic teaching. 

Indeed, Descartes attempted to revolutionize philosophy, and 
his ephemeral success was, for a time, looked upon as a decisive 
victory over scholasticism. But the fact is that, although some 
of his views concerning physical questions found many admirers, 
most of his other views were soon exposed and refuted by emi- 
nent philosophers, and the old scholastic principles had the best 
of the struggle. The professor remarks that “revolution and 
reformation” have now taken the place of “the sombre forms 
of monastic reflection and scholastic learning.” This may be 
true so far as the Protestant and infidel world is concerned; 
but we beg the critic to reflect that neither revolution nor re- 
formation could have any bearing on scholastic learning. We do 
not think, for instance, that the guillotine of the French revolu- 
tionists has beheaded any metaphysical principle ; nor do we be- 
lieve that any Catholic dogma has been blown away by the 
frothy declamations, paralogisms, and lies of the so-called Reform- 
ers. That revolution and reformation have long been fight- 
ing against the church is only too true; but to say that they have 
fought philosophically, or that they have superseded the sombre (?) 
forms of scholastic learning, is to give them credit for more than 
they have achieved or can ever achieve. 

The professor adds that with revolution and reformation 
have come “other powers.” Instead of Arianism the Church 
encounters “atheism”; instead of Arabian heresies, “ material- 
ism.” This statement is true, but it has no bearing on scholasti- 
cism. If atheism and materialism were philosophic powers, per- 
haps a new departure might become desirable in philosophical 
matters ; but, since neither atheism nor materialism has the sup- 
port of philosophy, as the professor well knows, why should the 
appearance of these errors be brought in asa reason for modifying 
philosophy? Does Mr. Alexander believe that the scholastic phi- 
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losophy cannot cope with this twofold enemy as supported by 
modern thought? He should know that modern thought has 
done nothing but rehash the old objections of pagan and sceptical 
writers, and that those objections have been answered again and 
again by the schoolmen with such positive arguments as have 
never been met by anything like sense or reason. Indeed, it re- 
quires but little acquaintance with the history of philosophy to 
recognize that if these errors do not die out among us, it is not 
because they have not been exploded, but because their root is 
the wickedness of the humap heart, against which argument is 
of no avail. 

“ Private judgment,” adds the author, “must vindicate its 
claim to religious truth in considering the evidences of Christian- 
ity.” This means, we suppose, that private judgment claims a 
right to rebel against religious truth; for we know of no other 
claim that would need vindication. It is a’ well-known fact, 
though constantly ignored by the heterodox writers, that the 
church does not require men to accept religious truth without 
considering the evidences of Christianity. She never asks an 
adult person to embrace religious truth before being sufficiently 
instructed in, and convinced of, the evidences of Christianity. 
This, we affirm, is the fact. Nevertheless, children and the great 
majority of men are not philosophers, and hence their conviction 
must greatly depend on authority. Thus it happens that chil- 
dren and the great majority of adults act rationally when they 
submit their private judgment to competent authority ; for they 
have no better claim to discuss the evidences of Christianity than 
a clown has to meddle with integral calculus. But as for those 
whose intellect is sufficiently developed critically to discuss reli- 
gious matters, the church not only allows them to investigate the 
evidences of Christianity, but even invites them to do so; for she 
does not fear light, but ignorance. Of course the revealed mys- 
teries are inaccessible to the criticism of reason, and therefore are 
not a subject on which private judgment can be exercised; but 
the evidences of Christianity are not mysteries ; they are open 
historical facts, which reason can examine without temerity, and 
which show the divine origin of Christianity and, by implication, 
the truth of the mysteries of our faith. It is ridiculous, therefore, 
to speak of “ claims to be vindicated ” as against the church, with 
reference to the evidences of Christianity. 

But our professor has also another pretension. He wishes 
the church to treat the evidences of Christianity by the light of 
modern thought. Hence he is scandalized that, in view of modern 
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unbelief, the Roman Church “looks not forward to increasing 
light in science, but backward to her popes, her Fathers, and her 
saints. From the seat of authority in Rome the decree has been 
pronounced which indicates her proposed line of defence against 
the dangerous influences of to-day.” From these words we learn 
that modern 8cience, in the judgment of Prof. Alexander, should 
be consulted no less than the popes, the Fathers, and the saints, 
in order to effectually defend the church against the prevailing 
errors. We are not quite of the same opinion. Modern science 
contains much that is true, for it has,inherited the discoveries of 
many centuries ; but its new theories contain much that is illogi- 
cal and visionary. Hence modern science, inasmuch as “ mod- 
ern,” is weak, lame, capricious, inconsistent, and, to say it plainly, 
unphilosophical. For atime we thought that it was walking on 
stilts; but now even its friends have begun to acknowledge that 
it only walks on’ crutches, for such are, in fact, the tottering 
hypotheses by which it supplies its deficiency of principles. His 
Holiness, therefore, showed a great wisdom in looking backward 
to the popes, the Fathers, and the saints, rather than to the broken 
reed of “ modern” science, for the universal restoration of Chris- 
tian philosophy. 

Yet from the fact that the Pope does not explicitly recom- 
mend the study of the natural sciences does it follow that he de- 
sires us to forsake them? This is, perhaps, what the professor 
wishes the reader to infer from his words. But, in the first place, 
every one will agree that what is already popular and fashionable 
needs not be specially recommended ; and, in the second place, it 
is evident from some passages of the encyclical letter that one of 
the ends intended by the Pope in inculcating the study of the scho- 
lastic philosophy was (absurd as it may seem to our enlightened 
critic) the rational progress of natural science, whose perfection 
requires the knowledge not only of facts and laws, but also of the 
intrinsic principles on which the facts and laws ultimately depend. 
Scientists, therefore, if really anxious for the rational progress of 
science, should offer sincere thanks to the Pope for his encyclical 
letter. The doctrines which he seeks to promote not only do not 
interfere with the legitimate development of science, but furnish 
the scientists with positive means both for enlarging their views 
and for reaching the bottom of the scientific questions. We know 
that many modern scientists will be reluctant to believe that 
science can be benefited by the scholastic thought. But as their 
abhorrence of scholasticism is mainly derived from their igno- 
rance of it, hence their opinion is no argument. 
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The Pope says in his letter that, in order that philosophy may 
accomplish the desired end, “it must never deviate from the line 
traced of old by the holy Fathers and approved by the solemn 
vote of the Vatican Synod.” On these words our professor re- 
marks: “ Every one who has looked impartially at the patristic 
writings knows well that they differ widely on many points, and 
that some of their better doctrines must be dug out from the 
midst of puerile speculations and useless discussions. Nothing 
could well be more unsatisfactory than to search for the founda- 
tions of faith in these remote authors.” If this be the honest opin- 
ion of Prof. Alexander we cannot congratulate him on his power 
of penetration and discrimination. But we may charitably sup- 
pose that in the words just quoted he has only expressed a 
thought impressed on him by some of his heterodox friends. In- 
deed, we would wager that the professor has never read a single 
volume of a Greek or a Latin Father, and much less compared 
the teachings of one of them with those of another, in order to 


_ make the amusing ‘discovery that “they differ widely on many 


points” of doctrine, or that they make “useless discussions,” or 
that they indulge in “puerile speculations.” No man of sane 
judgment has ever ventured to affirm, as he does, that “every one 
who has looked impartially at the patristic writings” has found in 
them what the professor alleges. Protestants may indeed find 
that some discussions of the Fathers are “useless” or “ puerile” 
as contrasted with their fractional Christianity ; but they must be 
reminded that the Fathers were not Protestants, and did not write 
for Protestants, and cannot be judged by men whose standard of 
truth is a jumble of inconsistencies. At any rate, the Catholic 
Church, which, even in the opinion of its enemies, stands fore- 
most in the world as a competent judge of theological and philo- 
sophical matters, reveres its Fathers as the channels of the apos- 
tolic doctrine, and rightly so; for their uniformity in all that re- 
gards dogma cannot be accounted for otherwise than by the fact 
that they all inherited the same apostolic traditions. When, 
therefore, a Protestant writer sets up his wisdom against the wis- 
dom of the church, its popes and its doctors, and finds that “ no- 
thing could well be more unsatisfactory than to search for the 
foundations of faith in these remote authors,” he should be told 
to go and study the authors of whom he ventures to speak so 
recklessly in the face of the Christian world. 

He has, however, the good taste to make an exception in 
favor of St. Augustine. “Men like Augustine, it is true, stand 


out from the long line of patristic writers with something like 
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philosophical renown.” We should have thought that men like 
Augustine, besides “ something like” philosophical renown, have 
also some real philosophical merit. But let this pass. The Pope, 
however, could not, according to our professor, consider St, 
Augustine as a suitable authority in scholastic matters. “It 
would be inexpedient,” says he, “to refer men to the works of 
Augustine. He was not distinctively a papal writer. His works 
have been an authority in many matters with Calvinists, Jansen- 
ists, and other notorious rebels.” St. Augustine was not a tho. 
rough papal writer? Would that Prof. Alexander were just as 
papal as St. Augustine was !—we are sure that Leo XIII. would 
not require more from him. Did not St. Augustine declare to 
the world that he did not accept any part of the Bible as canoni- 
cal unless because it had been accepted as such by the Roman 
Church? Did he not, after the decision of a famous controversy 
by the pope, utter these solemn and peremptory words: Roma 
locuta est, causa finita est? Does this sentence show that St. Au- 
gustine was not “ distinctively papal”? ; 

Nevertheless, St. Augustine’s works are not a regular treatise 
of theology or of philosophy, but a multitude of distinct essays 
cn disparate topics, and mostly a refutation of Pelagianism and 
of other heresies of the fifth century. And for this reason “it 
would have been inexpedient” to refer the students of these 
sciences to St. Augustine’s works. Students of philosophy and 
of theology must know something more than they can find in this 
Father’s works. They must ascertain what other Fathers, both 
Greek and Latin, have taught, and they have to learn how all 
such teachings logically conspire to form a body of solid and un- 
impeachable doctrine. And this they must learn not by the im- 
practicable method of going through the innumerable works of 
the holy Fathers (for which the human life is too short), but by 
the study of those less voluminous works in which the teaching 
of the Fathers is faithfully collected, accurately analyzed, and 
discussed with scientific order.. This is the reason why the Pope 
desires us to acquire a thorough knowledge of the scholastic 
writers; for these are the men who “ undertook the mighty work 
of carefully gathering up the rich and abundant harvest scattered 
abroad in the.works of the holy Fathers, into one place, as it 
were, for the use and convenience of posterity.” 

From this our writer may easily understand, we hope, that the 
reason why the Pope did not choose St. Augustine as a text-book 
of philosophy is not the one he has suggested. That the works 
of St. Augustine have been used by Calvinists, Jansenists, and 
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other heretics as an authority in support of their errors can 
scarcely be a proof of the assertion that he was not sufficiently 
papal. Has not the Bible been exposed to the same misfortune? 
Even in the first century of Christianity, as St. Peter complains, 
there were men who twisted St. Paul’s doctrines into heresies ; 
and in our own time we see how obstinately all the Protestant 
sects strive to support by the Bible the most antagonistic and ir- 
reconcilable conceptions, though they are not ignorant that such 
a mass of contradictions cannot have its origin and sanction in the 
written word of God. Would, then, our professor conclude 
that the Bible is responsible for the bad logic of its interpreters ? 
If not, then why should St. Augustine be responsible for the foul 
treatment he has met at the hands of Calvin, Baius, or Jansenius? 

His Holiness would revive scholasticism in the Catholic uni- 
versities; yet, says our critic, “it must be evident to every one 
that scholasticism is a very broad and indefinite term. Abelard 
was in his day the most powerful of the schoolmen, but he was 
imprisoned for grievous heresy. Roscellinus, the teacher of Abe- 
lard and the founder of Nominalism, was a schoolman, and, though 
he was a dignitary of the church, he was summoned before the 
Council of Soissons for heretical teaching. Erigena founded 
scholasticism, but he, too, was a heretic.” By this cheap erudi- 
tion the writer intends to show that heresy and scholasticism can 
walk together hand-in-hand to the great peril of orthodoxy. But 
as His Holiness specifies which schoolmen ought to be followed, it 
must be evident to every one that “scholasticism,” with him, is 
not a broad and indefinite term. St. Bonaventura the Seraphic, 
and especially St. Thomas Aquinas, are set before us as the repre- 
sentatives of scholastic philosophy; hence neither Abelard, Ros- 
cellinus, Erigena, nor any other rationalistic or pantheistic fol- 
lower of their views, has a claim to rehabilitation in virtue of the 
Pope’s encyclical letter. Whether it be true that Roscellinus 
was the teacher of Abelard, or that Abelard himself was really 
imprisoned for heresy, we will not discuss; we may say, how- 
ever, that in the opinion of most learned writers these facts are 
not established. Nor do we admit that Erigena was the founder 
of scholasticism. St. John of Damascus, who lived more than a 
century before Erigena, is considered the first scholastic writer 
in philosophy as well as in theology. But waiving all these ques- 
tions, what is certain is that scholasticism does not make men im- 
peccable, and that when men are puffed up with pride no one 
can wonder if they sometimes disgrace the profession of which 
they might be a lasting ornament. 
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The professor remarks that, at first sight, it may seem a matter 
of but little significance that the thought of St. Thomas should be 
recommended from the papal throne, and that “it may seem 
somewhat idle for an infallible Pontiff to abdicate in matters of 
philosophy in favor of a Dominican friar.” Nevertheless, “ it can- 
not seem to be a fact of little meaning that the sovereign of a 
great hierarchy and the ruler of a powerful church should sug- 
gest the study of any specific author to the universities which 
own his sway. It can hardly be thought a matter of little interest 
that scholasticism, set aside by Bacon and Descartes, should now 
be revived. On examination it will be seen that the thought of 
St. Thomas cannot be recommended at Rome without affecting 
many interests and producing many results in the theological 
world.” This last sentence is true; but we hardly believe that it 
can be reconciled with the opinion of the professor—viz., that the 
scholastic thought is nowadays altogether wse/ess. For if such 
thought cannot fail to affect many interests and to produce 
many results, how can it be pronounced useless? Is it useless 
to revive the cultivation of those scientific, moral, and theologi- 
cal principles the abandonment of which has stopped the intel- 
lectual progress of our race in all branches of knowledge, one 
only excepted, and produced among Christians a pagan civiliza- 
tion that devours its children? 

As to Bacon and Descartes, they may well be the idols of 
modern thinkers ; ‘but the Pope knows that these idols, and all 
the other idols of a more recent fabrication, have feet of clay, 
and he positively intimates that nothing but truth must be wor- 
shipped in the temple of philosophy. To attain this end he very 
appropriately reminds all Catholic teachers that St. Thomas’ prin- 
ciples and St. Thomas’ method dre the best means at our com- 
mand; and whoever has any familiarity with the works of the 
holy doctor will acknowledge that the Pope is right. 

Does it follow that “ the infallible Pontiff abdicates in matters 
of philosophy in favor of a Dominican friar”? This preposter- 
ous hit shows that the professor does not possess a superabundant 
stock of logic. Does he mean that the Pontiff, because he is 
infallible in his ex-cathedra definitions, should be debarred from 
acknowledging the philosophical and theological merits of a 
Dominican friar? Or does he mean that the Pontiff, by recom- 
mending St. Thomas’ works, abdicates his official infallibility ? 
Perhaps the professor thinks that the Pope, as being infallible, 
should have set himself to work and given to the Catholics 
an infallible course of philosophy! But, even in this ludicrous 
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hypothesis, modern thought would have protested against reason 
_ being superseded by faith. Weremember what a stir was created 
among modern thinkers by the famous Sy//abus of Pius IX., in 
which, however, only a few errors have been condemned. If any 
new errors need to be condemned, we are sure that Leo XIII. 
will know how to bring his infallible authority to bear upon them. 
But as to an infallible philosophy, we sincerely believe that it is 
not needed, and not even possible. The Catholic Church has 
always recognized, and still recognizes, the value of reason. The 
church is not bent upon hampering the natural development and 
exercise of our intellectual faculties, as her enemies sometimes 
imagine, but leaves reason free to roam through the fields of the 
knowable, provided it does not overstep the boundaries of ‘its’ 
kingdom by meddling with supernatural things. It is for this 
reason that Leo XIII., though recommending the study of St. 
Thomas’ philosophy, does not descend to particular conclusions, 
1 but insists only on his principles, which are certain, and on his 
method, which is admirable. Our conclusions from those princi- 
ples need not be imposed by authority: they must be worked 
out by our own reasoning faculty. It is in the nature of philoso- 
phy that it should be so. 

The critic, in order to show that the philosophy of the middle 
ages can make no fortune in this scientific age of ours, confidently 
says: “It is certain that this period was unfruitful in scientific 
discovery. Even had Bacon been born to explain the method of 
induction to the contemporaries of Anselm, or Albert, or Thomas, 
no one would have been allowed to follow it. The method that 
begins with experience and experiment would have found little 
favor with ecclesiastical authorities.” We would remind the pro- 
fessor that these silly calumnies have ceased to be fashionable. 
Why should a professor of philosophy endorse, without the possi- 
bility of proof, the idea that the contemporaries of Anselm, of 
Albert, and of Thomas did not know the inductive method, or 
were not allowed to follow it? Aristotle made a free use of in- 

. duction, and so did his contemporaries and his followers. The 
schoolmen are no exception, In metaphysical questions the in- 
ductive method has, of course, no very large place; but did not 
the schoolmen, and signally Albert the Great, make innumerable 
experiments, and argue, when suitable, by induction? Prof. 
Alexander says, No ; for “ Bacon had not yet been born to explain 

the inductive method.” But Bacon was not needed. The little 
he knew of sound philosophy he had himself drawn from scho- 
lastic sources, the method of induction as well as all the rest; he 
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added nothing to the body of the scholastic doctrines; and had 
he never been born, science would have progressed no less rapidly 
and no less successfully than it has done. It is childish to believe 
that the medizeval philosophers needed Bacon to explain to them 
the method of inductive reasoning. Even children and savages 
have known in all ages the use of induction with no other teacher 
than their rational nature. The only unenviable distinction won 
by Bacon in this connection may be said to consist in his having 
considered induction as the antagonist of deduction ; whereas in- 
duction, if properly understood, is nothing else than a common- 
sense deduction, of which the major premise is a universal prin- 
ciple, whilst the minor contains some matters of fact. 

Is it true at least that the middle ages made “no scientific dis- 
covery”? Quite the reverse. It is to medizval thought and 
experiment that we owe the first foundatian and the first develop- 
ment of modern science and art. What would we do in science 
without optical instruments? Now, the principle of the construc- 
tion of lenses, and their possible application to telescopic and 
microscopic observations, was discovered in the thirteenth cen- 
tury by the great Roger Bacon, a Franciscan, usually called Friar 
Bacon; and in the same century spectacles were made, for the 
first time, in Italy. When was algebra first introduced into 
Europe? In 1412, when scholasticism was supreme. The inven- 
tion of clocks, wind-mills, water-mills, chimneys, steam-power, oil- 
painting, looking-glasses, musical notes and musical science, archi- 
tectural engineering, and a great number of mechanical contri- 
vances for domestic, warlike, or agricultural purposes, all origi- 
nated in those ages so “ unfruitful in scientific discovery”! What 
about the mariner’s compass? What about the great invention of 
gunpowder? What about the art of paper-making and the art 
of printing? Are they not each and all medizval discoveries? 
Let our critic consult some English or American cyclopzdia, or 
Canti’s Universal History, or Humboldt’s Cosmos, or any of the 
best works on the history of literature and science, as Hallam, 
Tiraboschi, Andres, Montucla, Lalande, etc., and he will see how 
earnestly and how skilfully the men of that period labored in the 
construction of that scientific building of which we are so proud. 

But what about chemistry? Did the ecclesiastical authorities 
discountenance “the method which begins with experiment”? 
The first dawn of chemistry in Europe made its appearance in 
the thirteenth century with Friar Bacon—that is, with a school- 
man educated by schoolmen. Then Raymond Lully, a disciple 
and a friend of Friar Bacon, and himself a Franciscan, developed 
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the first germs of this science by his numerous works. The “ ec- 
clesiastical authorities” did allow him to make “ experiments.” 
He obtained nitric acid by distilling a mixture of nitre and green 
vitriol He observed how this new product could act upon 
metals generally, and ascertained its power of dissolving gold 
when mixed with sal-ammoniac. Had he discovered nothing else 
this achievement alone would be a very sufficient reason for 
denying the scientific “ unfruitfulness”” of his period ; but he did 
much more than that, as he discovered various other chemical 
compounds and pointed out the nature of their action upon each 
other. Albert the Great, whom our professor imagines to have 
been incapable of even understanding the experimental method, 
was a great experimenter, had his furnaces, and was well ac- 
quainted with chemical apparatus and with the methods of puri- 
fying the precious metals. The “ ecclesiastical authorities” did 
not interfere with his experiments, nor did they condemn the 
chemical treatises by which he plainly and intelligibly ex- 
pounded his experimental method. Basil Valentine, a Benedic- 
tine monk, was another shining light of medizval times in the 
department of chemistry. He possessed a very considerable 
merit as a chemical experimenter, and was much occupied in the 
preparation of chemical medicines. He first introduced antimony 
into medicine, and he knew most of the preparations of it which 
at present exist in the pharmacopceias of Europe. It is in his 
works that we find the first accurate mention of the nitric, 
muriatic, and sulphuric acids, with intelligible directions for pre- 
paring them. He was already acquainted with a very considera- 
ble number of metallic salts and compounds. In his works he 
insists on the great necessity of experiments, and inveighs against 
those physicians who are unable to prepare their own medicines. 
Does all this show that the “ ecclesiastical authorities,” as we are 
told by our wise professor, did not allow the use of the experi- 
mental method? The truth is that the creators and founders of 
chemistry and the first scientific experimenters were monks and 
schoolmen. It is not to Lord Bacon, then, but to the Catholic 
friars and to the scholastic philosophers, that we are indebted for 
the early introduction of the experimental method. 

Our critic, however, who looks at the middle ages only through 
the spectacles of modern prejudice, continues his imaginary de- 
scription of the scientific condition of those times by saying: 
“The church or the Bible was the source of scientific truth, and 
non-ecclesiastical science was heresy. Men might reason about 
principles given on church authority, but might not advance to 
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original investigation. Instead of facts and laws obtained by in- 
duction, they had facts and laws determined by authority. To 
these they applied the deductive method of Aristotle. As the 
syllogism gives nothing in the conclusion which is not contain. 
ed in the premises, scholastic science came to a stand-still.” The 
professor should have considered, before making these assertions, 
that in the middle ages no science worthy of the name could be 
learned except in ecclesiastical institutions or under ecclesiastical 
tuition. The lay element of society was incompetent to teach 
and not over-anxious to learn. It was, therefore, the duty and 
privilege of the church to direct the first steps of the faithful in 
the way of scientific culture. This is how the church naturally 
became the teacher and the judge of scientific truth. 

Is it true that, in consequence of such a condition of things, 
“ non-ecclesiastical science was heresy”? Certainly not. Chem- 
istry was not an “ ecclesiastical” science, yet its cultivators were 
not accounted heretics. What was heresy in the middle ages is 
heresy still; and yet the church, far from anathematizing secular 
science as heretical, recommends it as useful and praiseworthy. 
Of course there may be a “ heretical” science, such as Biichner’s, 
Darwin’s, or Haeckel’s; but in the middle ages the venerable 
name of science was not prostituted by such foul epithets as 
modern depravity has compelled us to attach to it. Science was 
science simply, and heresy was heresy. 

As to the “facts and laws admitted on authority,” we might 
remark that even in our enlightened century the authority of our 
men of science is considered by the less learned a very sufficient 
reason for admitting the modern theories. How, then, could it 
be wrong, or prejudicial to science, in times of incipient culture, 
to accept on the authority of the best informed the facts and the 
laws that one could not directly ascertain by personal research? 
Does the critic think that learned men are no authorities simply 
because they happen to be churchmen, or because they rely on 
the Bible for a number of facts which science alone could not 
easily verify or even detect ? ° 

Lastly, to call Aristotle’s method the “ deductive method ” is 
to display a degree of ignorance which, if pardonable in others, 
is a great blemish in a professor of philosophy; for one can 
hardly read two pages of Aristotle without noticing that the 
Greek philosopher makes use of induction not less than of deduc- 
tion. On the other hand, the assertion that “the syllogism gives 
nothing in the conclusion which is not contained in the pre- 
mises,” and that for this reason “the scholastic science came to a 
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stand-still,” is supremely unphilosophical. If the use of the syllo- 
gism causes science to come to a stand-still, we should conclude 
that induction, too, must do the same, for all legitimate induction 
is a virtual syllogism, and can be expressed in the syllogistic form. 
The error of our professor consists in assuming that there may 
be a form of reasoning by which conclusions can be drawn with- 
out premises, or not contained in some premises. It must be evi- 
dent, however, that the truth affirmed in the conclusion of a syl- 
logism is neither that which is affirmed in the.major nor that 
which is affirmed in the minor. It is, therefore, a mew truth, and 
therefore it is quite preposterous to affirm that the use of the syl- 
logism must bring science to a stand-still. Every conclusion is 
contained in its premises, just as every effect is contained in its 
cause ; now, every effect has its own being distinct from that of 
its cause, and the same is true of the conclusion with respect to 
its premises. Every conclusion arises from the combination of 
its two premises, as a chemical compound arises from its com- 
ponents. Take calcium and oxygen, and you can make lime. 
There is nothing in lime which was not contained in calcium and 
oxygen, and yet lime is a new substance having its own peculiar 
and specific properties. In a similar manner, there is nothing in 
the conclusion which is not contained in the premises; but the 
conclusion itself is evidently a new truth, which can be utilized 
for the construction of new arguments. To deny this is to at- 
tempt the destruction of science no less than of philosophy. 

A few words more, and we come to an end. The professor 
thinks it improbable that the scholastic philosophy can have an 
enlightening influence in the realm of physical science, or can be 
of use in combating the dangers to the church that arise from 
scientific quarters. It is obvious, however, that the realm of 
physical science must be ruled not only by the facts observed, but 
also by logic and metaphysics. The logic of the schoolmen 
would not fail to acquaint the physicist with the art of analyzing 
his own reasonings, of detecting latent equivocations, of avoiding 
unlawful genefalizations and other blunders which are now so 
common with advanced scientists. Were such a logic only to 
enable them to use a more accurate terminology, and to distrust 
that pompous indefiniteness under which error frequently hides, 
it would confer no small benefit on physical science. It is plain, 
also, that the metaphysics of the schoolmen would throw much 
light on scientific speculation. There are still many mysteries in 
science. What is magnetism? What is electricity? What is 
matter itself? No answer can be given to these and similar ques- 
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tions without the help of metaphysics. Experiment reveals facts, 
induction discovers laws, metaphysics alone can point out the 
connection of facts and laws with the intimate constitution of 
things. But a thorough knowledge of metaphysics will bring 
with it other beneficial results. To mention one of them, the 
number of wild theories will diminish and nonsensical hypo- 
theses will vanish before the light of metaphysical principles ; and 
the time which now is wasted about fanciful, fallacious, or absurd 
speculations (of which not a small number has been given out 
in these latter years) will be more wisely employed in building 
up on the rock of established truth. These remarks may seem 
superfluous ; and so they are; but we owed them to Professor 
Alexander, whom we had to remind of the ré/e of philosophy in 
scientific matters. He believes, also, that the scholastic philoso- 
phy “cannot be of use in combating the dangers to the church that 
arise from scientific quarters.” He may, of course, believe as he 
pleases ; yet a little modesty would have suggested the thought 
that the Pope is probably more competent than a professor of 
Columbia College to form a just estimate of the case. But we 
are sorry to see that our professor goes still farther, and directly 
insults the majesty of the Pontiff in the following impertinent 
words: “ Indeed, the paragraphs upon this subject in the encycli- 
cal letter make it evident that the writer was hardly familiar with 
the means and methods employed by the schoolmen for reach- 
ing scientific truth.’ We have no need of showing that a man 
who, like Leo XIIL., has spent a long life in the study of scho- 
lastic philosophy must be sufficiently familiar with the means 
and methods employed by the schoolmen for reaching truth. We 
only wish to inform our critic that the schoolmen knew the right 
methods of investigating scientific truth infinitely better than 
most of our modern oracles; but, unfortunately, they did not pos- 
sess that store of facts and those instruments of discovery which 
have been multiplied and accumulated in the course of centuries, 
and are now placed at our disposal. If the old schoolmen had 
possessed these modern appliances they would have made an ex- 
cellent use of them, without the least need of abandoning or modi- 
fying their philosophical method. They would have applied to 
the facts and laws now known the same rational principles which 
they have applied to the scanty physical data of their time. And 
this is what Leo XIII. directs us to do. Scientific truth does not 
consist of facts alone. It is scientific then only when it accounts 
for facts by their causes, and it is philosophical when it accounts 
for them by their ultimate causes; which is done by metaphysical 
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reasoning. And since nowhere but in the works of the school- 
men can we find real metaphysical wisdom, hence to their philo- 
sophy must we resort if we aim to improve scientific know- 
ledge. 

Prof. Alexander must, then, remain satisfied that the Pope 
knows perfectly well what he is about. The encyclical letter, 
though principally: concerned with strictly philosophical matters 
which have a close connection with the interests of religion and 
morality, does not neglect the interests of science. The professor 
asks: If the scholastic method was so conducive to the progress 
of science, “ why was the Baconian method such a revolution in 
philosophy”? Our answer is: It was a revolution, not because 
it introduced anything new, but because it suppressed the nobler 
half of philosophy, and thus lowered science to the level of empi- 
ricism. We are far from condemning the experimental method ; 
but we say that science ought to rise higher than experiment, and 
ought to do so not by imagining fanciful theories, but by reason- 
ing on truly philosophical grounds. These grounds are not to be 
found in Bacon’s system, but they are found in St. Thomas’ writ- 
ings; and we are thankful to Leo XIII. for having raised his 
voice from the Vatican to exhort Catholic philosophers to study 
and follow the doctrine of the Angelic Doctor. 

But we must end. We have reviewed hardly the first half of 
Mr. Alexander’s article, and have omitted many points of minor 
importance mostly consisting of unproved charges against the 
old Catholic thought. The other half of the article is an amus- 
ing effort to destroy St. Thomas’ philosophical and theological 
reputation—a ludicrous wrestling of a pigmy with a giant, of 
which we may hereafter draw a sketch for the entertainment of 
our readers. 
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DiM with the distance seem to us the deeds 
Of old-world champions, dying for the faith. 
As some far mountain, whose head towereth 
All ruby-crowned amid the skies’ blue meads, 
Is lost below in drifting clouds that win 
Through loving fancy forms fantastical— 
Now dragons fierce that climb the mountain wall, 
Writhing, to fall like smitten shapes of sin 
Where steadfast.gleams the clear. height’s sunlit spear— 
So wreathe sweet legends round the saints” renown. 
We see the shining of the martyr’s crown, 
His love’s red glow, his faith unbroken, clear, 
The heavenly peace that crowned his day’s last strife 
While love-wrought legends veil his lower life. ' 


II. 


But, as the changing clouds with dew are fraught, 
Feeding the springs whose fruitfulness gives birth 
To broad-waved rivers making rich the earth, 

So is the legend keeper of some thought 

Whose fruitful dew begetteth noble deeds. 

Rich guerdoned are the streams of life so fed, 
Happy the plain where their broad waters spread, 

Givers of manna for life’s lowliest needs. 

Who thinketh on St. Margaret’s maiden, feet 
Before whose steps the dragons drew aside 
Where, pure of heart, she trod unterrified, 

But findeth in his thought a solace sweet 

When hard beset him dragon shapes of sin, 

Struggles, soul’s purity, alone, can win. 





III. 


As born too late, seems this our western land, 
To clothe with legend’s holy mystery 
The uncrowned saints’ unfaltering charity 
Undimmed by distance, like our peaks that stand 
Seen for long miles against our sunset skies. 
Scarcely the Indian’s camp-fire smoke is wrought 
To legendary forms, in his fond thought 
Of dark-robed priest his heart doth canonize. 
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Too near the life, that led him unto God, 
To clothe with any tale more strange than this— 
That man, to win one soul eternal bliss, 
Long leagues of wilderness, unwearying, trod, 
Sought not himself, nor kingdom cared to win 
Save that the pure alone can enter in. 


IV. 


More stately, mountains, with the distance, grow— 
We lose their height who sit beneath their shade— 
While, seen too far, in misty blue arrayed, 

Lost are the varying lines we seek to know: 

The glimmer of the streams that seek the plain, 

The deep rock-crevice where the shadows rest 
When sinks the golden sun far down the west; 

The light, unveiling, morning brings again. 

So, still undimmed by years’ long distance, rise 
The lives heroic man hath lived for man 
Since this our new world’s little life began ; 

And we, whose hour so near such honor lies, 

Upon the hills love’s daily labor trace 

While scarce we know the heights that see God’s face. 


V. 


Dear Mother-country, that so late dost claim 
Thy place among the nations of the earth, 
When men upbraid thee for thy lowfy birth 

Droop not thine eyes with an unworthy shame ; 

Fear not to lift thy broad, uncrownéd brow ; 
Anointing holiest of earth it bears. 

God calls thee child: is prouder title theirs 
On whom their fame the centuries bestow? 
Heroes for love of thee to death aspired, 

Queens sold their gems to see unveiled thy face, 

Heirship is thine in Rome’s undying grace; 
The King of kings thy beauty hath desired, 

His Mother, for thy shield, hath given thee, 

Made thee, like her, the peoples’ sanctuary. 
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ASPECTS OF NATIONAL EDUCATION. 


THE question of.education is now universally admitted to be 
of the first importance, and false or narrow views on this subject 
are justly deprecated as hurtful to the highest interests of soci- 
ety. Education we may define to be the action of surroundings 
upon the development of human character. Whoever perceives 
that this is the real meaning of the word will at once understand 
that the school is but one of many educational agents, and not the 
most essential. Hence the shallowness and sophistry of the popu- 
lar declamation that all that is necessary to form the mind and 
character of future generations is a good system of schools. So- 
ciety, in fact, educates, and the school is but one of the instru- 
ments which it uses. 

The first and the most important seat of education is the fa- 
mily. The physical, moral, and intellectual predispositions of the 
child depend upon the character of the father and mother; and 
their influence upon these original endowments is, as a rule, de. 
cisive, whether for good or for evil. A little self-examination 
will, in most cases, suffice to show that we have been made what 
we are more by our home-surroundings than by the schools 
which we have frequented. This may be affirmed even of those 
whose intellectual training is thorough, and it is, of course, more 
manifestly true of the masses of men. 

Of ten children who have gone to public school, nine have 
carried nothing more away than some feeble ability to read and 
write ; and this, we freely admit, may exert a determinative influ- 
ence upon their lives; but what that influence will be will de- 
pend upon causes other than the school. The school has but 
given the child a key with which he may open the store-house 
of printed knowledge. Whether he will open it at all, or what 
he will pick out when he has opened it, is left undecided. He 
may sink back into primitive ignorance; or he may devour the 
sensational juvenile literature which abounds and be ruined as 
irretrievably as if he had taken to drinking alcohol; or he may be 
drawn to the obscene relations that are to be met with in almost 
every newspaper ;-or he may improve his mind by reading what is 
useful and refining. His readingpat all events, will be controlled 
much more by his home surroundings than by the school. And 
this is doubly true where the school has no moral or religious 
character. The family influence precedes and interpenetrates the 
process of school instruction, and if the example at home tends to 
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immorality and degradation it were a mere idle fancy to imagine 
that this fatal blight may be cured by attendance at school. An- 
other and a potent instrument of education is work and the work- 
shop. The smith has strong arms and the farmer stiff knees; and 
their thinking and loving as well have been shaped by the kind 
of workthey do. They havea knowledge of many things of which 
a doctor of the university isignorant. And their superiority does 
not lie in mechanical skill alone; contact with the hard facts of 
life has taught them patience, forethought, and self-control, which 
are not learned in a school-room. 

Then the whole spirit of the nation acts upon each individual 
and tends to educate him. The people whom we meet in the 
street, with whom we deal; the social, commercial, and political 
questions which occupy the public mind; the national enterprises 
of peace and war, together with the controversies thence aris- 
ing; the administration of the government ; constitutional liberty 
and opportunities of acquiring wealth and position, are all educa- 
tionalforces. The value, then, of school education depends greatly 
upon the home training by which it is preceded and accompanied, 
and not less upon the kind of national life into which the youth is 
plunged upon leaving the class-room. The elementary schools of 
Germany are good—far better, certainly, than those of the United 
States—and yet in enterprise, in energy, in progressiveness, in 
the quick perception of opportunities to rise in the world, the 
American is superior to the German, whose good qualities, such 
as patience, forethought, and thrift, he does not derive from the 
class-room. It is the fashion to attribute the successes of German 
arms during the last fifteen years to the school system of that 
country. Such shallow sophistry would not pass current a day 
except in an age which is idolatrous of mental instruction. There 
is a special training which makes good soldiers, and it is not nec- 
essary that the recruits should have passed through a school 
drill. Freedom and intellectual activity are not favorable to the 
military virtues. The Spartans were better soldiers than the 
Athenians, partly for the reason, no doubt, that they were less 
free and less quick-witted. Philip and Alexander led barbarians 
to battle, but they found little difficulty in overcoming the most 
gifted and most educated of ancient peoples. The Greeks were 
competent to be the schoolmasters of the Romans, but they were 
not able to contend successfully with them in warfare. And in 
battles which are fought with Krupp cannon and needle-guns a 
machine soldier is as serviceable as a hero. 

The universal tendency is to exaggerate the value of what is 
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popular, and all facts and arguments corroborate what public 
opinion sanctions. The school has now taken the place of the 
church, and the new believers hold that miracles shall cease to be 
wonderful when all men shall have learned to read and write. 
This faith in salvation through the newspaper will some day 
be accounted one of the most incomprehensible superstitions of 
any age. The garrulous, who are never silent, do not grow wise 
or good with much talking; and one who spends his life in 
reading the contradictory views and statements of fact which fill 
the newspapers will in the end, if any power of thought be left 
him, most likely incline to think that the unknowable is all in all, 
This knowing how to read means, for the multitude, the news- 
paper—only this and nothing more. And one might as well be 
forced each morning to walk through some Cloaca Maxima as to 
have his brain drenched with all the murders, suicides, robberies, 
and adulteries that defile the land. And this making a gibe and a 
jest of God and the soul, life and death, virtue and vice, coarsens 
man’s spiritual nature like the use of whiskey. The cheap news- 
paper is a greater educational force than the school. Were it 
not for it a very large proportion of those who have been to 
school would cease to read, as they do in parts of Europe, 
where the schools are better than ours, but where the press is 
dull and lifeless. The newspaper and the numberless opportuni- 
ties of wealth that exist here make the American smart and 
often odious. There is nothing that he does not know, because 
there is nothing that he may not read in his newspaper. He has 
no reverence for anything, visible or invisible, past, present, or to 
come, because for him the thoughts, and loves, and hopes, and 
aims of the noblest men and of countless generations percolate, 
like common sewerage, through the editorial quill, so that he sits 
in judgment upon the whole course of human affairs. For him 
no hero is possible, except some theatrical, Punch-and-Judy hero, 
to be hoisted up at election-time, or paraded through the street 
to make a holiday for the gaping crowd; for have not the news 
papers told him that his great man is a drunkard, or a thief, or a 
liar, or an adulterer? The great man wears clothes to no pur- 
pose ; for this American knows that he is bald, or knock-kneed, 
or spindle-shanked, or blind of an eye, or paralyzed. 

Those who have never been to school are taught by the news- 
paper, for, if they cannot read, they can hear; and if they hear 
some things that are evil, they learn also much that is good and 
useful. The newspaper, as it exists with us, is an obstacle to in- 
tellectual culture, while its moral and religious influence is doubt- 
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ful. That it tends to make thought and manners vulgar seems 
equally certain, but it is beyond question the vehicle of a vast 
amount of practical knowledge which could not in any other way 
be so readily and so widely diffused ; and Americans probably 
more than any other people are indebted to it for the kind of in- 
telligence which distinguishes them. 

Another powerful instrument of education is our commercial 
and industrial life. The boy who is put at some business is re- 
ceiving in all probability a better education than if he were kept 
at school. He is made to realize the value and need of punctual- 
ity and self-control, of prudence and economy, of judgment and 
decision, of truthfulness and honesty. He is made to compre- 
hend that industry and perseverance, united with these qualities, 
mean success in life, mean wealth and position. The school-boy 
talk about knowledge being power is translated for him into 
practical wisdom. He sees now clearly to what use intelligence 
may be put, and the desire to rise in his business spurs him on 
to read and inquire. This is the school in which the typical 


American receives his training. He may be unable to speak or 


write his own language correctly ; he may be profoundly igno- 
rant of the best thoughts of the greatest minds, and so wholly 
lacking in culture; but he is a keen observer of men and things, 
quick to see an opportunity to make money, and with the nerve 
to seize it at the right moment. He is not a thorough business 
man, for he is thorough in nothing ;.but he is active, enterprising, 
and smart, and with such an amount of self-confidence that he 
will upon short notice amputate a leg or lead an army to battle. 
Political life, as it exists with us, has immense power to educate. 
Much has been written about restricting the right to vote to 
those who are able to read and write; but if this sort of ability 
were sufficient to insure the wise exercise of this privilege, the 
first thing to do would be to extend the suffrage to women ; for 
in this country theyshave, as a rule, a better school education 
than men, and read more. In fact, they are the teachers of the 
vast number of those who learn to read and write. The news- 
paper is the Bible of politics, and for nine-tenths of the voters it 
is the country newspaper. It is impossible for us to think that 
any one who is acquainted with our country press can feel con- 
fident that it is a safe political guide for the sovereign American 
citizen. Men who know thoroughly any one branch of the 
science of government are driven to despair when they see it 
discussed in the columns of these journals. 


Personal praise and abuse, with the ignorant and random use 
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of commonplace and half truths, is generally the editor’s stock in 
trade. The stump-speech, which is the great secondary source of 
political wisdom, has as its starting-point the mundus vult decipi, 
and proceeds on the principle that it is always safe to lie, because 
men are credulous. It is none the less true that American polli- 
tics are a powerful mental stimulant. The very thought that one 
is the creator of presidents is inspiring, and to have the able and 
eloquent member of Congress come and shake us by the hand 
makes it impossible that we should ever again have a mean 
opinion of ourselves. And is not every American youth taught 
to cherish the pleasant delusion that there is no good reason why 
he should not be the president or thunder in the senate to startle 
princes from their easy slumbers? Lincoln was a rail-splitter, 
and some have risen from lower depths. 

The having a voice in the great and momentous questions 
which concern the general welfare is at least suggestive of the 
propriety of trying to get at some sort of knowledge of political 
principles ; and though it is impossible for us to believe in the in- 
fallible wisdom of the vox populi, or to hold that an absurd opin- 
ion is any tne less absurd for having a majority of a million 
voters in its favor, yet we cannot but admit that to think even 
falsely and ridiculously is a greater mental effort than not to 
think at all, and hence there is an educational efficacy in a society 
which, like ours, compels men to have views of some kind ona 
large number of important subjects. The Athenians were edu- 
cated not by books but by their free and’eager political life. 
The meanest citizen was held to be competent to pass judgment 
upon Socrates or to criticise an oration of Demosthenes; and 
though we have none of that fine perception, mental versatility, 
metaphysical intuition, or delicacy of taste which distinguished 
that gifted race, yet is the most uncouth voter among us not a 
whit the less ready to give an authoritative decision upon the 
highest and most far-reaching questions, sttmulated to this igno- 
rant audacity by being appealed to by impassioned orators as the 
tribunal of final resort. 

The fact that almost every American either owns property or 
knows that he may acquire it wich comparative ease is one of the 
greatest educational forces in our social life. Whatever may be 
the cause, we instinctively identify ourselves with what belongs 
to us, and our self-esteem grows with our possessions. The boy 
who for the first time becomes the master of a horse, or a watch, 
or a pair of boots, magnifies himself so indefinitely that he is 
richer than the poor hungry millionaire, who thinks only of what 
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he has not. Whatever heightens self-respect increases the desire 
to appear well in the eyes of others, and consequently the desire 
to appear to be intelligent. The backwoods woman who is per- 
fectly satisfied with herself.so long as she lives in a cabin feels 
the want of education the moment her husband strikes oil or 
discovers a mine. The airs and makeshifts of these nouveaux riches 
form the most strikingly comical side of our society. It is the 
frequent and rapid passage from rags to silks and from huts to 
palaces that gives us a bad name and makes the European pro- 
verb, Americans are vulgar, seem not altogether libellous. For 
it is not vulgar to be ignorant, or uncouth, or even coarse; but it 
is vulgar to pretend to be what we are not, to ape manners which 
at best we can but caricature, and a man of taste would doubtless 
discover that our fine city people are often more essentially and 
irredeemably vulgar than our Western farmers. It is useless, 
however, to find fault with a state of things for which there is no 
remedy. A man will never resign himself to remain inferior to 
his house and his clothes, and when industry or good fortune has 
made these fine he will feel the need of striving to be worthy of 
them. Hence there is an intimate and necessary relation between 
education and property, between the general desire for greater 
intelligence and the general opportunities for bettering one’s tem- 
poral condition. Study the public opinion of any American col- 
lege, and unmistakable evidence will not be wanting that the pre- 
ponderating thought is that knowledge is desirable chiefly because 
it is an efficacious means to temporal success, and, first of all, to 
money-making. 

The influence of property upon education and character has 
been pointed out very clearly by several English writers, who 
understand thoroughly well that a population which is condemned 
to hopeless poverty will not care to learn how to read and write, 
and would derive little benefit from being able to read and write, 
unless its condition in other respects be changed. To translate 
the peasant from servile dependence to ownership of the soil has 
been found to be the most efficacious way of awakening in him 
the love of knowledge. “It is not to the intelligence alone,” says 
Mill, “that the situation of a peasant proprietor is full of improv- 
ing influences. It is no less propitious to the moral virtues of 
prudence, temperance, and self-control. The laborer who pos- 
sesses property, whether he can read or write or not, has, as Mr. 
Laing remarks, ‘an educated mind ; he has forethought, caution, 
and reflection guiding every action; he knows the value of re- 
straint and is in the constant and habitual exercise of it.’” Mill 
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verifies the truth of this proposition by contrasting the virtues of 
the peasant proprietors of the Continent of Europe with the vices 
of the English laboring classes, who are shut out from all hope of 
becoming owners of the land. 


“ Let any one,” says Dr. Rigg, “compare the homes of the peasant pro- 
prietors of Switzerland, of the Tyrol, or of the Norman Isles with the 
hovels of too many of our English peasantry, and he will see what nations 
and races not so fond of comfort as we English are reputed to be will do 
for themselves when they feel that they are building, enlarging, improving, 
beautifying their own homes. Here, then, would come in another grand 
educational influence, without the co-operation of which much of the in- 
struction bestowed in schools must be in vain. The operation of all this 
upon the laborer’s hopes and views for his family will be apparent. The 
peasant proprietors of Switzerland set a high value on education for their 
children ; they know its worth. Let a man have a chance of rising a little 
way in the world, of leaving a place and a name behind for his family, and 
helping to set them a little higher than he has climbed himself—such a 
man will know how to prize school-training for his children. Let frugality, 
providence, and an honorable ambition once be developed in the character 
of the poor man, and he cannot but begin intelligently and far-sightedly to 
regard the future career of his offspring. How can the hopeless, reckless, 
from-hand-to-mouth laborer be expected to care for his child’s education? 
. . . Assuredly, education in many cases will be to little purpose so long as 
our slums and courts and many-storied tenements in low neighborhoods 
remain as they are. TZhezr education is undoing the Christian school edu- 
cation.” * 


Now, this education through property and the facility of ac- 
quiring property exists here in the Unitéd States under more 
favorable conditions than anywhere else in the wide world. All 
who practise sobriety and self-denial may better their condition 
here, and there is consequently a universal incentive to thrift and 
economy. Success in money-making means complete worldly suc- 
cess in a society which is not settled, but which is yet working 
and in ferment. The first families of the state are, in point of fact, 
those who have the most money. They live in the finest houses, 
they ride in the most showy equipages, they wear the most costly 
clothes, they give the most sumptuous entertainments. Those 
who are less wealthy, but of more aristocratic descent, will tell you 
of their horror of the vulgar manners and insufferable airs of these 
people, but they are none the less eager to ally themselves in 
marriage with these rich barbarians. The granddaughters of 
tailors, cobblers, and tanners are the queens of society, and there 
is but a generation between the kitchen-maid and her mistress. 


* National Education, p. 76. 
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“Proputty, proputty’s ivrything ‘ere; an’, Sammy, I’m blest 
If it isn’t the saime oop yonder, for them as ’as it’s the best.” 

The career is open to all comers, and the machine belongs to him 
who can use it to best advantage. A premium is set upon smart- 
ness, and society offers the highest prizes to shrewdness and en- 
terprise. The wide diffusion of intelligence among the masses of 
our people is attributable to these favoring social influences far 
more than to any excellence in our school-methods. In this fact 
is found the explanation of the educational contrast between the 
North and the South. In the slave States the poorer white popu- 
lation had little opportunity to acquire wealth or position, and 
consequently hardly any love of knowledge. Hence education 
was confined to the wealthy planters. In the North, where the 
peculiar institution did not exist to divide the people into dis- 
tinct classes, the need of education was felt by the entire popula- 
tion. 

The school, as it exists in the United States, is open to criti- 
cism on many sides. It is the fashion to praise what is called our 
Common School System; but, in point of fact, we have no school 
system. The only feature in the public schools which is common 
to them all is the manner of raising the money necessary for 
their maintenance. There is no general method of teaching, 
or discipline, or grading, or superintendence. Here the public 
school is good; there it is wretched. In the country, as a rule, 
it is very inferior, and in the town or city it is frequently but 
little better. Not only is there no national system of schools ; 
there is not, in the strict sense of the word, even a State system. 
The principle of local control prevails almost universally, and the 
common schools are in the hands of boards, the members of 
which are generally ignorant or half-educated politicians. The 
great mass of the teachers have never had any professional train- 
ing, and are therefore lacking in the most essential requirements 
of educators. In most cases politics, favoritism, kinship, or lower 
motives determine the appointment of the teacher, who generally 
seeks the position merely as a temporary expedient ; and conse- 
quently, even when competent in other respects, he lacks the pro- 
fessional zeal and enthusiasm which in this high, not to say reli- 
gious, ministry are of more value even than knowledge.. An un- 
learned mother, inspired by love, is better able to form a true 
man than the most enlightened professor. Three-fourths of the 
teachers in the public schools are young girls—though the ques- 
tion of age should not be emphasized—who are merely waiting 
for an opportunity to marry. They may possibly be able to 
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teach reading, writing, and arithmetic, but it is simply ridiculous ' 
to suppose that they are able to educate. There are no fixed 
standards of examination to determine the competency of the 
teachers, and only in exceptional cases are the schools graded, 
Text-books are introduced and changed upon the most frivolous 
pretexts, and publishing houses enter into rivalry, not to issue the 
best class-books, but to offer the greatest inducements to school 
boards. The attendance of the pupils is also most unsatisfactory ; 
and in the greater number of schools the children are present 
only a few months in the year. 

To affirm that Americans are the best-educated people in the 
world, and that our schools are the best, is worse than declama- 
tion. This ignorant self-conceit makes us simply ridiculous in 
the eyes of intelligent foreigners. We are quick-witted and en. 
terprising ; have built cities and railways, and developed the ma- 
terial resources of our country with great rapidity; but, as we 
have pointed out, other causes than the common school have con- 
tributed to these results. In scholarship we are greatly lacking, 
and our literature, which is at best feeble and without originality, 
seems to have passed into the hands of a race of men whose 
distinguishing characteristic is incurable mediocrity. When we 
_ speak of our writers we speak of the dead or of those who are 
standing upon the brink of the grave. Among the young or 
those in middle life we do not recall a single name that is written 
in such bold relief as to be recognized by all. In politics, it has 
often been remarked, the tendency is to the reign of the more 
vulgar sort of men. Where shall we look to-day to find men who 
have the culture that adds such charm and sweetness to the writ- 
ings of Jefferson, of Hamilton and Quincy Adams? For our own 
part we cannot find a great character among all these leaders of 
rings and workers of the Machine. Nor is it possible for us to 
imagine Washington in the hands of his friends, to be paraded 
from town to town, and made a Punch-and-Judy hero of, for the 
purpose of beggifg a nomination. The sense of the noble, the de- 
corous, and the truly great seems to have perished in us, and our 
hero is the man who has met with success. He may be a drunk- 
ard, or the companion of thieves and defaulters, without generous 
impulses, or lofty motives, or exalted aims—all this is unimportant. 
We are like the crowd of roughs around the boxers: our hero is 
the man who wins. There is little cause for surprise that men 
like Ernest Renan and Matthew Arnold should find that the 
mark of Americans is “intellectual mediocrity, vulgarity of man- 
ners, and lack of general intelligence,” and that they should as- 
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cribe these defects to our school system. But the failure to de- 
velop a higher culture is not the only or the most serious. objec- 
tion which is urged against our schools. 


“The large majority of the schools-of the States,” says Dr. Rigg, one of 
the ablest writers on education, “so far as I have been able to obtain any 
evidence on the subject, appear to be wanting in almost every condition 
which should belong to a national system of primary instruction. . . 
Nothing can be better established than the conclusion that, so far as the 
provision and quality of elementary schools is concerned, and so far as 
school attendance is concerned, the educational condition of the United 
States is much inferior to that of England.” * 


And yet England, as we all know, is in this respect far behind 
several of the Continental nations of Europe. The American 
press is filled with complaints of the deplorable lack, among pub- 
lic school pupils, of training for the productive employments of 
life. There is an increasing distaste for manual labor, a growing 
aversion to agriculture and mechanical trades, so that in the cities, 
it is frequently said, the children of the poor receive just enough 
education to unfit them for the only kind of work which they can 
hope to find. Their training is one-sided and insufficient. Their 
wits are sharpened, their vanity is stimulated, and, instead of set- 
tling down to honest toil, they look around for some more re- 
spectable way of gaining a livelihood. Their brains are crammed 
with book-learning when their hands should have been made in- 
stinct with intelligence. American civilization gives rise to no 
more pitiful product than the so-called “educated man,” who 
knows everything and nothing, who can do everything and 
nothing, whose chief business is to discover how he may live 
by his wits when he ought to work with his hands. 

The moral result of common-school education is altogether 
unsatisfactory. In certain places, where the public schools are 
most thoroughly organized, the criminal classes increase in a 
greater ratio than the total population. In California the youn- 
ger convicts are almost universally able to read and write. Dis- 
honesty and corruption prevail everywhere. The prisons are 
full. The newspaper is the daily chronicle of murder, drunken- 
ness, theft, prostitution, suicide, and divorce. The theatre has 
sunk until it is only a school of licentiousness. Habits of luxury 
and extravagance have become inveterate, and the chief aim of 
life seems to be to put money in the purse. If our education fails 
to support morality it must necessarily tend to undermine reli- 


* National Education, p. 10. 
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gion which rests upon a moral basis. And, in fact, the disinte. 
gration of Protestantism in the United States is rapid and wide. 
spread. Indifference is universal. Dogmatic faith, without which 
a church is like a body without the framework of the bones, is 
hardly found any longer at all. Religion is not a rule of life, but 
a sentiment, to be expressed in rhetorical phrase. The preacher 
is not God’s minister, but the servant of men. The church isa 
social club, and he is the French cook, hired for his skill to con. 
coct pungent sauces for appetites that are neither religious nor 
intellectual. The masses of the people care as little for Protes. 
tantism as for Mormonism. The most blasphemous and the 
coarsest of scoffers is greeted by the most crowded and delighted 
audiences. Every effort which has been made to awaken the 
dying spirit of faith has proven ineffectual. Spasmodic revivals 
are merely the forerunners of deeper and more deadly lapses into 
hopeless indifference. If a popular lecturer starts up to refute 
the objections of the scientists, it is soon apparent that he isa 
theological mountebank, whose nostrums only the half-educated 
will swallow. And shortly the announcement is made that the 
course has been suspended for lack of financial support. Even 
God’s truth cannot be spoken unless sacrifice is offered first to 
Mammon. A call to preach the Gospel means the offer of a good 
salary ; and a higher call means a larger salary. 

We have heard preachers and stump orators declare that the 
common schools would prove fatal to the CatholicChurch. They 
did not perceive that a system of education which excludes reli- 
gion is based upon the infidel assumption that it is non-essential, 
and that the necessary tendency of such training is to undermine 
the foundations of all religious faith. The belief and hope that 
these schools would destroy the Catholic religion in America 
blinded the Protestant leaders to their own danger. The Catho- 
lics are forewarned and are doing all that can well be done toshun 
the occasion of ruin; while the Protestant ministers of the United 
States are committed to the defence of a principle in education 
which is weakening the- cause which they are bound to defend. 
That the minister of religion should applaud a system of educa- 
tion which ignores religion would be incredible. if it were not a 
fact as wide as the nation. It is an anomaly in our social life that 
this question of education should not be open to free discussion, 
and that a man who refuses to shout with the crowd on this sub- 
ject should be set down at once as a fool or an enemy. An 
enlightened people ought to desire and encourage the fullest ex- 
pression of honest opinion in a matter which is of such vital im- 
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portance to the individual and the nation, to the church and the 
state. What is known as the Catholic view of education is the 
view which has prevailed everywhere in the past and which still 
prevails in almost every country in Christendom. It is not the 
view of Catholics alone; it is the view hitherto received by all 
the Protestant churches of Europe and by the founders of the 
American common school, which, at first, was strictly a church 
school. Why.is it, then, that good sense and calm judgment dis- 
appear the moment this controversy is broached? Instead of 
arguing the point. with us, American Protestants fall into decla- 
mation or abuse, and denounce us as traitors and the enemies of 
liberty, because wé insist that the citizens of a free country ought 
to have the right to send their children to schools organized in 
harmony with the education which is given to them in the family 
and in the church to which they belong. Our views on this 
subject are put to the vile use to which Republican politicians 
devote the “ Bloody Shirt.” The Protestant partisans do not 


seek to get at our real thought, but they catch up our objections 


to the purely secular character of the public schools, and proceed, 
without further ado, to denounce us as the foes of education; and 
this falsehood is inscribed on the red rag which they wave before 
the common herd until it fills the air with dust and loud bellow- 
ing. All this is out of place. In discussing this question no 
appeal should be made to the baser passions or to ignorant preju- 
dice. The point at issue is not whether education shall be made 
universal and our free institutions perpetual. We Catholics de- 
sire this as ardently as our Protestant fellow-citizens; and in 
maintaining the principles of religious education we believe that 
we are serving our country not less than the church. 

Our liberties rest upon a Christian basis, and it is difficult to 
understand how they are to be maintained and strengthened by 
eliminating religion from public life and education. The ob- 
stacles to the introduction of what is known as the denomina- 
tional system of education are not imaginary, but neither are they 
so great as to be insuperable ; and if the American people could 
be brought to look at this question in a calm and impartial tem- 
per, they could not fail to recognize that a purely secular school 
system is irreligious ; and therefore at variance with the deepest 
instincts and the highest interests of man. 
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LORD BEACONSFIELD.* 
I. 


AMONG the Punch “ cartoons” of Lord Beaconsfield is one 
published in 1873, while Gladstone’s administration was still in 
power, entitled “The Two Augurs.” Gladstone and Disraeli, 
dressed as Roman augurs, are watching the omens in the smoke 
of a sacrifice offered on an altar entitled “Session 1873,” and 
Disraeli, covering his lips with his hand, says with a sneer, “ I al- 
ways wonder, brother, how we chief augurs can meet on the 
opening day without laughing,” to which Gladstone answers 
stiffly, “I have never felt any temptation to the hilarity you 
suggest, brother, and the remark savors of flippancy.” 

It is a remark, however, which supplies a key to Lord Bea- 
consfield’s consistent political conduct throughout his life. The 
fact that principle seems to be absent from his policy has been 
brought forward less prominently than circumstances would jus- 
tify. Forethought and strength undoubtedly distinguish him; 
vacillating he never is, garrulous never ; he suffices to himself, he 
seeks no counsel and tolerates none except such as he provokes 
(or invites) for purposes of his own, as he did in 1867, when he 
passed the most comprehensive Reform Bill yet affecting the 
franchise question in England, by allowing the Liberals to cut 
down all its sham restrictions, which were only the dummies he 
himself had provided as targets for their activity. He is abso- 
lutely indifferent as to the weapons he uses; politics are a game 
in which the meanest piece on the board as well as the highest in 
value has its place and its worth; sympathies aswell as principles 
are only “pieces,” material ready to his hand; sentiments and 
prejudices he applies as skilfully as a painter does colors; in 
everything there is the power derived from the fullest know- 
ledge of human nature wielded by an intellectual automaton. 
At least that is the impression which his conduct as a statesman, 
during the few years of his entire supremacy, suggests to an on- 
looker. It is impossible to believe that he has any end in view 
save success and personal leadership ; impossible even to believe 
that he will regret losing his supremacy, since he could hardly 
have proceeded to higher honors than he has already reached. 
He has made the sovereign his willing and unconscious tool ; he 


* Lord Beaconsfield : a Study. By Georg Brandes, Translated from the German by Mrs, 
George Sturge. London and New York : Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1880, 
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has led a class peculiarly wedded to precedent and averse to 
change into the boldest innovations, which they enthusiastically 
deemed the outcome of their own principles ; he has hoodwinked 
those who pride themselves on their alertness to detect an adven- 
turer ; he has conquered a position of unparalleled safety and as- 
sumed what is tantamount to dictatorship, in spite of a combina- 
tion of circumstances such as has never before stood in the way 
of any political aspirant. Only his obvious want of principle pre- 
vents his from being true greatness; a career so triumphant, so 
steadily progressive is a marvel, but it is not an example. It is 
interesting as illustrating one of his favorite axioms, the influence 
of race, and he has added one more to the many notable in- 
stances of the extraordinary adaptability of the Hebrew race to 
the conditions of Aryan life and thought. But his success is a 
personal success; he has identified himself with no cause or 
principle, he is the champion or representative of nothing that 
appeals to a sense of admiration or sympathy. Except the 
“Empire,” by which he means a very decided, very statesman- 
like, very aggressive policy, at the same time appealing to the 
British love of brute power and sense of national pride, he has 
not even put forth a representative “cry ” with which his policy 
can be broadly identified; he disdains everything which is not 
himself, most of all the clumsy forms of representative govern- 
ment, the awkward questions of inquisitive and irrepressible par- 
liamentarians, the dogged, middle-class instincts of truth and 
honesty, the bluntness of the Anglo-Saxon character. Yet all 
these are weapons convenient at certain times, and, disdaining 
them, he nevertheless uses them, defers to the principles involved 
in their existence, courts the necessary co-operation of blind fol- 
lowers, whom he “educates” for his own purposes, and lives 
among his contemporaries a life analogous in motive and in 
means to that of the Egyptian priests, who controlled and used 
the ignorant tools called kings, soldiers, and people. The ‘in- 
fluence of a strong mind over weak ones has been said, by the fa- 
vorite of a French queen, to be the only magic; Lord Beacons- 
field has proved it once more. His own words, theatrically put 
into the mouth of an apparition in his novel Zancred, sum up his 
practice in this direction: “ Fear not, faint not, falter not. Obey 
the impulse of thine own spirit, and find a ready instrument in 
every human being.” 

It is impossible, in dissecting his life as a politician, to over- 
look his origin and education. The former has made his career a 


" protest and an effort—a protest against disabilities unjust in them- 
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selves, and prejudices that amount almost to instincts, and which 
legislation, custom, and better knowledge of political priaciples 
are alike powerless to destroy in the mass of Englishmen; and an 
effort to conquer by personal influence a position which custom 
and nature bestowed upon most of his associates, without one- 
tenth of the latter being fitted for it, or even proud of it when 
they possessed it. His father, a free-thinking Jew, had been con- 
tent to shine as a /ittérateur, a Mzcenas, an elegant and classical 
person, not inordinately rich, but of artistic tastes which he could 
afford to indulge. His grandfather, a more believing Jew, had 
eagerly grasped all the power that commerce gives, and wished 
to found a house such as Rothschild subsequently founded; his 
grandmother, a passionate, sensitive woman, revolted from the 
humiliations of her lot as one of the “accursed race,” and, by a 
strange psychological twist, hated, not her oppressors, but her 
own despised people (it is thought that George Eliot has drawn 
her portrait as the Princess in Daniel Deronda). At school the 
young Disraeli first felt the personal sting of his race: boys are 
blunt and barbarous judges, as ignorant as they are pitiless, and 
no laughter in the House of Commons could have been so sharp 
a pain to the young politician as the taunts of his fellows were to 
the school-boy. Vain and sensitive, Disraeli naturally found re- 
venge and ambition more and more attractive, and cynicism and 
secretiveness more and more convenient. His love of power, 
and especially secret power—for his mind was imaginative and 
unscientific—grew with his youth; he became what he desig- 
nated himself, under the a/zas of one of his early heroes, Vivian 
Grey, a precocious boy. He defiantly outraged the English 
prejudices under which he smarted, and affected a dandyism 
exaggerated even in the days of Beau Brummel and Count 
d’Orsay, aswell as a cosmopolitanism which ignored all the slow, 
physical, peculiarly English modes of development ; though, in 
this, at twenty, he was consistent with his later self of forty, 
fifty, seventy, when he equally exaggerated a nationalism which 
out-Englished the most insular of his followers. All or nothing 
is the natural motto of ambition: at first he was “ nothing,” 
and made the most of it by an ostentatious display of his for- 
eignness, which. in secret he chafed under; now he is “all,” 
and no quixotism of British self-assertion is too strained for him, 
the representative of the modern imperialism. His lack of uni- 
versity training went far to increase the’ fantastic tendencies of 
a mind essentially un-English ; imagination as applied to politics 
became an axiom with him, not in the sense of its being the right ° 
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motive, but the obvious means of government. He took his 
stand asan anti-Benthamite, not because he thought the Manches- 
ter school of political economy wrong, but because he disliked 
scientific methods of legislation, and revolted from the unpictur- 
esqueness of the new political gospel. When defending his Re- 
form Bill in 1867 he betrayed the same tendency that he .con- 
sciously gave way to in youth, and declared that, change being 
inevitable, the point was “whether that change shall be carried 
out in deference to the manners, the customs, the laws, the tradi- 
tions of the people, or whether it shall be carried in deference 
to abstract principles and arbitrary and general doctrines.” He 
seemed unable to perceive that the first method—which was only 
a method, not an alternative—was a matter of form, while the lat- 
ter involved the principle of right government. The very reverse 
of narrowminded, he had Jacobinical and Voltairian leanings which 
made him the apologist of the theoretical side of the French Revo- 
lution ; a brilliant versatility of intellect made him akin to all that 
is commonly, for the sake of convenience, classed together as 
“revolutionary ”; yet his personal imperiousness, his impatience 
of guidance or dictation, his tyrannical character, the inevitable 
outcome of undue repression, made him, what all clever social 
free-lances are, an autocrat. He was politically right when he 
deprecated middle-class influence as destructive of imperial po- 
licy: his supporters nec@ssarily came from the extremes of so- 
ciety—the two poles, as it were. Dexterous manipulation of the 
masses suited his character as leader of the landed interest, while 
dazzling feats abroad and apparent remission of taxes at home 
were convenient baits for the people. Had he remained another 
year or two in office, and kept his late phalanx of voters in the 
House of Commons, it is not unlikely that he would have given 
an extended franchise to both England and Ireland (equalizing 
the two), and drawn up some startling measure for the apparent 
healing of the foremost causes of Irish discontent. That he has 
hitherto opposed such measures and given no sign of interest in 
Irish grievances is no reason why he may not have had popular 
schemes ready to offer. With him such things are matters of 
time and opportunity, and his judgment of the opportunity is 
usually different from that of others, but as no principle is in- 
volved it is easy to substitute one policy for the other at any 
moment. Generalship is more popular than conscience, that 
awkward possession for a politician. Beaconsfield may have 
made an error of judgment for once in overrating the impor- 
tance of English as contrasted with Irish prejudice, and there- 
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fore bidding for the former against the latter; but he is capa- 
ble, if he sees his action in the light of an error, to cover his 
tracks skilfully enough to retrieve his position. He may not 
think this worth while, and it is well known that a dignified exit 
is an incident as important in the career of a statesman as any 
of the attitudes he has thought it convenient to maintain for a 
time. Lord Beaconsfield, the advocate of imagination as opposed 
to criticism, appeals to English passion and disregards Irish pas- 
sion, to English sentiment and stigmatizes Irish sentiment, to Eng- 
lish fancy and brands Irish fancy. He does xot appeal to Eng- 
lish principle, or logic, or simple love of fair play. The reason is 
that he is persuaded that Irish sentiment does not and will not 
pay. He wished to strike at the Liberal party through the 
Home-Rulers; the former saw his trap and avoided it; the latter 
are so incensed that they are content to oppose him without mak- 
ing terms with his other opponents. But as he went to Berlin 
ostensibly to humble Russia, and yet made a secret treaty with 
Russia, and another side-treaty with Turkey with Russia’s con- 
sent and connivance, he is not incapable of doing what he says the 
Liberals will do—z.c., pay any price for the Home-Rulers’ vote. 
If he makes no advances in that direction his wisdom and tact 
are to be trusted ; the step would have been useless, and he pro- 
bably knew it by experience. Such experiences are, at any rate, 
justifiable from what we know of his past masterly proceedings. 
His own definition of a statesman as “ the child of circumstances, 

. essentially a practical character,” bound not to inquire “ what 
his opinions might or might not have been on this or that sub- 
ject,” but “only to ascertain the needful, the beneficial, and the 
most feasible manner in which affairs are to be carried on,” leads 
one to be astonished neither at his contemptuous reticence in face 
of the questions of opponents, nor at any startling or unprece- 
dented device to retain a majority or to dress up a fact. In his 
younger days he was fond of similes drawn from the art of con- 
juring; in his older ones these similes seem to spring to the 
mind of the caricaturist as the readiest expression of the sober- 
minded nation’s dismay at the dexterousness of the sardonic and 
self-restrained politician. His eloquence, once exuberant and 
fantastic, has now passed to the other extreme, and is based on 
the axiom that language was given us to conceal our thoughts, 
while it has also progressed in the direction of the art, as a 
speaker in the House of Lords said in the month of March, of 
making an adversary look ridiculous. 

It is a strange coincidence that his first speech should have 
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happened to be on an Irish subject, that his first patron should 
have been O’Connell, and his first political difference should have 
been the mutual disavowal of each other by these two remarkable 
men. The details of the latter rather vulgar altercation are pretty 
generally known, and are not creditable to either; O’Connell, it 
is true, spoke passionately because he acted on principle, while 
Disraeli had no such excuse, his change of front being caused by 
expediency ; but none the less both used unjustifiable and low 
language, such as scarcely even the heat of electioneering could 
excuse ina man. Disraeli’s maiden speech, on the “ Spottiswoode 
Subscription ”"—an unpopular subject in Ireland, as it dealt with 
an unconstitutional attempt to help Protestant candidates, as such, 
against Catholic candidates by means of English subscriptions—is 
well worth notice as the formal beginning of a career so trium- 
phantly ended. His self-possession during the ordeal of laughter, 
groans, hisses, and uncourteous interruptions of a still more un- 
parliamentary nature, was an indication of his fitness for future 
tule; but it deserted him at the very last, when, after nearly an 
hour of good-humored and telling speaking, delivered by fits and 
starts as the laughter in the House permitted, he said, “ Nothing 
is so easy as to laugh,” and by and by, with an unusually loud 
and almost terrific voice, added, “ I am not at all surprised, sir, at 
the reception I have met with (continued laughter). I have begun 
several times many things (laughter), and have often succeeded 
at last. (‘Question!’) Aye, sir, I will sit down now, but the time 
will come when you will hear me.” He had employed some rhe- 
torical forms in this speech, had allowed himself to be eloquent 
after the fashion of novelists and popular orators; but his failure 
taught him conciseness and accuracy, and when he spoke next, 
on matters of local importance with which he had made himself 
perfectly familiar according to the business-like English standard, 
he was listened to, and gradually compelled the respect and atten- 
tion of the House. His first election was not the first occasion 
on which he spoke politically ; four times in three years he of- 
fered himself as a candidate and was defeated, till in 1837, the 
year of Queen Victoria’s accession, he succeeded in getting a seat 
for Maidstone in conjunction with Mr. Lewis, whose widow he 
afterwards married. 

Having failed as an ultra-Radical, he took up his position 
as an ultra-Tory, with politico-poetical theories of the natural 
alliance of the aristocracy with the masses against the middle- 
classes—a theory which his political idol, Bolingbroke, in a work 
called A Patriot King, had broached before him. His German 
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biographer, studying him as much through his works as through 
his actions, repeatedly impresses on the reader that “he was, by 
nature, half popular tribune, half courtier. His sympathies went 
with the poverty of the people and the splendor of the throne, 
A less bourgeois, or bourgeois-aristocratic, character can scarcely 
be conceived.” Brandes sees in him also, in connection with this 
contempt for the bulk of the intellect and the principle of Eng. 
land, “a freedom from prejudice very rare in England,” as “he 
has always pronounced those men to be great or eminent whose 
distinguished qualities the crowd, with their petty dourgeois mor. 
alizings, were disposed to overlook, on account of failings in their 
private life—as, for instance, Lord Bolingbroke, Lord Byron, and 
Count d’Orsay.”* In one of his political pamphlets, entitled 
What is He ? he again emphasizes his dislike of “this age of bust- 
ling mediocrity,” and says concerning the “influence of indivi- 
dual character, too much underrated ” by its “ Great spirits may 
yet arise to guide the groaning helm through the world of 
troubled waters—spirits whose proud destiny it may still be at the 
same time to maintain the glory of the empire and to secure the 
happiness of the people.” The first time that he stood asa candi- 
date in the Radical interest, in 1832, he made the most of what he 
called his plebeian origin: he was the “man of the people, for he 
had himself sprung from the people and had not a drop of the 
Plantagenets or Tudors in his veins ”; but had his audience known 
what he meant they would have interpreted his declaration in 
the sense in which he spoke in Taucred years later, when he care- 
lessly mentioned the ancestors of’ English gentlemen as _ being 
“tattooed savages ” at the time the pure Sephardim of the Medi- 
terranean were carrying on traditions of a learning and a civiliza- 
tion already two thousand years old. In contrast with this 
democratic affectation was his Vindication of the English Constt- 
tution three years later, a pamphlet offering the original theory 
that the House of Lords (including the bishops of the national 
church as lords spiritual) was as representative as the House of 
Commons, the bishops having often (?) risen from the lowest ranks 
of the people, and forming “the most democratic element among 
the many popular elements of the Upper House.” Then he at- 
tempts to prove that the Lower House is as hereditary in practice 
as the Upper is in theory, and proceeds to denounce the oligarchi- 
cal character of the Whig party, who were aiming at reducing the 


* This conjunction strikes one as incongruous ; the two former being unquestionably great 
men in the field of intellect, while the latter was only a di/e/tante and leader of fashion, a trivial- 
minded man, 
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sovereign to the position of the doge in the Venetian republic. 
His own ideal from the beginning has been Czesarism, as far as the 
English people can be brought to swallow it. An oligarchy he 
considers, as he says in his Vindication, “ hostile to genius ’’"—a term 
through which we recognize his allusion to himself; yet it was 
from the same elements of oligarchical mediocrity, though en- 
listed on the Tory side of the nobility, that he chose his stepping- 
stones to power. As Napoleon looked upon men as food for 
powder, so Disraeli considered them as raw material for any poli- 
tical schemes which a man above them in resource and dexterity 
could plan. The “stupid party,” as the Tories have been called, 
proved the best for experimenting upon ; the most malleable, once 
you deferred to two or three really insignificant prejudices of 
theirs deemed by themselves a sine-gud-non of compromise with 
any one ; and the party promising most satisfactory results when 
thoroughly tamed and “educated.” Its marvellous docility 
within the last six years has proved his dictum, in the Life of 
Lord George Bentinck, his colleague and dummy during the first 
years of his leadership of the Tories in the House of Commons, 
that “an aristocracy hesitates before it yields its confidence, but 
it never does so grudgingly, . . . an aristocracy is rather apt 
to exaggerate the qualities and magnify the importance of a ple- 
beian leader.” Wielding power, whether by secret influence or 
by outwardly legitimate means, is always his goal; in his novels, 
Vivian Grey, Sidonia, and Fakredeen, in various degrees, are his 
most truly representative heroes. The former is a youth of en- 
ergy and ambition who climbs to power through the influence 
he gains over an aristocratic clique which he leads while they 
fancy him their mouthpiece ; Sidonia is a mature and well-bal- 
anced mind, uniting unerring political discernment to the careless- 
ness of perfect good-breeding ; and Fakredeen is a brilliant vision- 
ary with Asiatic dreams of a resuscitated empire, combined of Eng- 
land and India, with a tributary Syria. Sidonia is probably the 
author’s favorite impersonation of his own aspirations and ideal; 
here is part of the description of this character: “ He could 
please ; he could do more—he could astonish. He could throw 
out a careless observation which would make the oldest diploma- 
tist start—a winged word that gained him the consideration, some- 
times the confidence, of sovereigns. When he had fathomed the 
intelligence which governs Europe, and which can only be done 
by personal acquaintance, he: returned to this country ” * (Eng- 
land). Sidonia, says Brandes, commenting on Disraeli’s con- 
* Coningsby. 
VOL. XXXI.—27 
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ception, “does not trouble himself much about political forms, 
He regards the political constitution as a machine, the motive 
power of which is the national character; .. . nationality is to 
him only an intermediate idea; nationality is based upon race, 
for without the impress of race nationality is inconceivable and 
meaningless. . . . His faith in race concurs with his conviction 
of the overwhelming influence of individual character, for it is 
only as a personification of the race that the individual appears to 
him to be great. ‘Man is made to adore and to obey’ is one of 
his favorite axioms. . . .” Convenient theories so long as you 
happen to be of the superior race and are the individual to be 
adored and obeyed. 

The first step towards definite leadership that Lord Beacons. 
field took identified him with the political branch of the Tracta- 
rian party—a knot of enthusiasts, poets, reformers, romanticists, 
who aimed at a semi-medizval social revival, in which the church 
and the state should form a new Utopia, Catholics and Anglicans 
become one, monasteries, as the asylum of the poor, be restored, 
chivalry be resuscitated, trade abolished, or at least restrained 
from political power, the ancient class of yeomen flourish once 
more, every one in every class do his duty, and progress or de- 
velopment never more vex or disturb the public mind. The 
knot of men who held these views were, on the whole, very 
young, from eighteen to twenty-three, but even among them 
there were two parties, one of which was more liberal than the 
other, Sydney Smythe, Lord Strangford’s son, being its represen- 
tative, while Lord John Manners (son of the then Duke of Rut- 
land) represented the more strictly medizval party. That the 
“Young England” set, as they called themselves, were sincere 
and generous in their belief there is no doubt; the enthusiasm 
spread among older men and women; the Catholic tendencies of 
many were spurred on by it; Puseyism coalesced with it; it 
thought itself the herald of a national regeneration, and it only 
collapsed because it had failed to take into account the necessities 
of existence and the bent of the plodding but never retrograde 
English mind. Disraeli, through an emotional and not unreal 
sympathy with this idealism, was able to guide it skilfully to his 
own ends by making himself, at forty, the leader of the new cru- 
sade. The youths believed they had found their prophet, and 
henceforth deferred to their providentially appointed leader. 
Disraeli’s best novels were written after this, and expressed, 
through a good deal of mystical and sometimes sarcastic jargon, 
the leading ideas of the new Christian socialism. 
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Both the old political parties laughed at this new gospel, and 
it is impossible that its self-constituted head should have believed 
in it except as an instrument; but it served his purpose admira- 
bly, as it gave him a following and exhibited his powers as a 
moderator, thereby vanquishing the prejudice even of the old 
Tory fathers of his impetuous poetical reformers, so that the 
former reluctantly came to acknowledge his influence as a ration- 
al check on their sons’ quixotism. The party, as a party, soon 
melted away, but the best novels Disraeli wrote were the out- 
come of his connection with it. Coningsby, Sybil, and Tancred 
—types par excellence of the political novel, a species said to have 
been created by this author—all turn more or less on the union of 
some of his friends’ utopian theories and his own ideal of a Tory- 
Radical socialism. Brandes says that Sydi/ contains passages that 
remind one of Lassalle, and a recent magazine article in England 
has clearly put forth the theory of identification of the Tory 
policy with a modified socialism ; but Disraeli’s cynical observa 
tion of his fellows compels him to admit, with a shrug as it were, 
that the masses understand the monarchical form of government 
more readily than the republican, still less the constitutional. 
“They follow the family affairs of a royal house with far greater 
interest,”” comments Brandes, “than an abstract political event” ; 
and quoting Walter Bagehot, that sagacious forerunner of his 
time, he adds: “ The women—one-half the human race at least— 
care fifty times more for a marriage than a ministry” (The 
English Constitution). At requires either enormous selfishness 
or great strength of mind to escape becoming a pessimist after 
the steady contemplation of this hopeless childishness of most 
nations. The lack of intellectual aspirations among a people 
whose ideal was summed up in domestic comfort warranted Dis- 
raeli’s sarcastic description of the Conservative party as those 
whose ideas of politics consisted in £1,200 a year, paid quarterly. 
“To receive £1,200 a year is government; to try to receive 
£1,200 a year is opposition; to wish to receive £1,200 a year is 
ambition.”” The contrast between the acquiescence in received 
ideas, the slavery to precedent and custom, which distinguished 
all classes, and the principle$ they believe themselves religiously 
to hold, is brought out with droll but veiled insistence in these 
three novels. Sydz/, whose heroine is a workman’s daughter and a 
Catholic, is a plea for Chartism—that is, the only violent form in 
which English socialism ever broke forth. Calling it socialism, 
however, hardly describes this movement accurately, as it at- 
tacked neither religion nor property, but was a premature at 
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tempt to extend the franchise and to abolish the state church. 
Its hero, the younger brother of a traditional “wicked lord,” 
is a mouthpiece of “Young England,” and ends by marrying 
Sybil (romantic marriages, flying in the face of English pre. 
judices, are favorite incidents with Lord Beaconsfield); but 
at the close his theories undergo the change that experience 
and contact with unpleasant truths and disillusions generally 
work on any but born visionaries, and Egremont rescues Sybil 
(whose father turns out to be the real heir of a vast proper. 
ty), only to relapse into the ordinary habits of an English gen. 
tleman. Coningsby \s less dramatic, less artistic, more evidently 
a political pamphlet in disguise, but is full of good sketches drawn 
from life, the general self-complacency of those who hold the 
“loaves and fishes” being incisively portrayed. Tancred, the 
most interesting but most cynical of the three, opens with the 
description of a British couple in superlative degrees irreproach- 
able, respectable, conventional, mediocre, and blue-blooded, and 
their only child, Tancred, who puzzles and alarms them by his 
idealism. His Londonadventures and his tour in the East—where 
he meets and marries a lovely and enthusiastic Jewess, and falls 
in with a Hebrew Bedouin tribe, after an equally strange intro. 
duction to a beautiful heathen queen, the impersonation of Ary- 
anism—are the occasion for a good deal of clever description of 
types, and political prophecies of the Asiatic mission of England, 
but the conclusion points to the final triumph of circumstances 
over theories, and to the inevitable British tendency to “let 
things alone.” Brandes calls Zancred, in its relation to its au- 
thor’s Eastern politics, “a veritable palimpsest ; beneath a layer 
of poetical and grotesque fantasies the book concealed for thirty 
years the serious programme of his policy, and not until time has 
by degrees during the last four years corroded the surface were 
other critics enabled to decipher the concealed and instructive 
original writing.” In a future paper we shall glance at other 
features of Lord Beaconsfield’s life and writings. 
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THE OUTCOME OF THE CHANNING CENTENNIAL. 


Wuat has the Channing centennial to tell us? Has it no 
new truth to offer the world? If it has some fresh thought 
struggling for utterance, what more fitting occasion for its de- 
liverance than the celebration of the centennial of the birth of its 
leading champion? But if one can judge from what has been 
put in print on this memorable event—and not a little of this sort 
has been done—two generations of men, more or less, have suf- 
ficed to exhaust the Unitarian movement of its vitality. Uni- 
tarianism, from Channing to its latest representative, apart from 
its utterances against Protestantism, and especially against that 
form of Protestantism given by John Calvin, has no intellectual 
or moral significance or worth, and all its movements as a body, 
in spite of the boundless aspirations and sublime purposes of 
its members, have ended in nothing. 

But the Unitarian movement was one of negation, and owes 
its existence to its horror of Calvinism. Is it not, therefore, 
ironical to ask: What has it new or original to offer the world? 
But could there be a denial of the false unless on the basis of a 
supposition, implicitly or explicitly, of the true? Every thought 
involves some truth. ° 

Precisely ; Unitarianism was the recognition of the primary 
truths of the natural order as over against the exaggeration of 
the truths of the supernatural order by Calvinism. Unitarian- 
ism, therefore, confined within its limits, was not a denial of 
Christianity, but a denial and repudiation of Calvinism. 

But Unitarians made the mistake of confounding Calvinism 
with Christianity, and, with all their boasted intelligence, persist 
in this egregious blunder. Hence as Calvinism represented the 
truths of the supernatural order in such a shape as to contradict 
the truths of the natural order, so Unitarianism, in opposition, re- 
presented the truths of the natural order in such a shape as to 
contradict the truths of the supernatural order. Perhaps this 
was the best method of extinguishing the errors of both, on the 
maxim of therapeutics, that contraria conirarits curantur. 

Be this as it may, the result has been that the Calvinists for 
the most part have quietly dropped their ultra tenets and adopted 
others more in accordance with the truths of natural reason, or 
subsided into unbelief; and the Unitarians, finding nothing of 
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much account to protest against, have grown tired of reitérat. 
ing their exhausted formulas, and are also for the most part on 
the road to extinction. The two combatants have succeeded in 
vanquishing each other. Neither of the original parties, as such, 
continues to exist, and their descendants now meet on the same 
platform, shake hands together, and exchange congratulations, 
Their occupation is gone. 

Some few of the younger Unitarian ministers affirm with un. 
wonted emphasis the primary truths of reason and the first prin- 
ciples of philosophy before their conferences, as though these 
truths were recent discoveries of theirown! They seem not to 
be awakened to the recognition of the fact that they were com. 
bating Calvinism with truths fully accepted and maintained by 
all past generations, and defended by pagan as well as Catho. 
lic philosophers. Hence it is easier for an Unitarian to become 
a Catholic than a Calvinist ; for the truths of the supernatural 
order are in perfect consonance with those of the natural order. 
Whereas a Calvinist in becoming a Catholic has not only to em- 
brace the truths of the natural order, but also to correct the 
errors which he holds of the supernatural order, from which difh- 
cult task the Unitarian is exempt. This truth, that the know- 
ledge and certitude of the truths of the natural order are pre- 
liminary to the belief of the truths of the supernatural order, 
and that the former serve the latter as their necessary basis, 
seems never for amoment to have entered the minds of the Uni- 
tarians, and we fear it would require a surgical operation to 
lodge it into their brains. The synthesis of the truths of both 
the natural and supernatural order constitutes Christianity, and 
this is the meaning of Catholicity. 

But “he era of destruction,” we are told, “is ended.’”’ What 
now will the Unitarians-do? “A desire for an affiliation and a 
longing to organize” have come to birth. “ Organization and 
construction ” is now in season. But organize what? Construct 
—but upon what ? There’s the rub. 

From Channing down to the present time their principal mis- 
sion consisted in protesting. No one up to this date has brought 
forth any “new principle or basis” for reconstruction which has 
stood the test of one generation, not even a decade of years. 
Their forte consists in pulling down. Scarcely one Unitarian of 
prominence, we venture to say, could have been found in the 
recent gathering at Newport who would accept the task of de- 
fending the Unitarianism of Dr. Channing. These Unitarians 
are the logical offspring of Dr. Martin Luther, terrible as sappers 
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. and miners ; but the less said of their organizing and constructive 


abilities the better. They excel in the way of demolition. The 
early Unitarians refuted Calvinism, and their sons have buried its 
remains; and their grandsons, the free-religionists, have in turn 
refuted Unitarianism, and its place of burial is already prepared. 
But what now? 

That reason, the greatest gift of the Creator to man, is insufh- 
cient for itself is a truth recognized by the voice of all the sages 
of the past, and confirmed by the testimony of the whole human 
race of all ages. Even one who has preached up self-reliance 
4 loutrance is compelled to acknowledge: 


“ We cannot learn the cipher 
That’s writ upon our cell ; 
Stars help us by a mystery 
Which we could never spell.” * 


This confession is conspicuously sincere, and above all true, 


since the light of Christianity has stimulated man’s reason to 
aspire and seek after what is infinitely far beyond his reach. As 
for Unitarians, they can accept in no modified shape Protestantism, 
for Calvinism is its only logical basis, and have they not shown 
clearly that on all characteristic points Calvinism is in flagrant 
contradiction with the plain dictates of reason? Some few weak- 
kneed brethren have put up with Episcopalianism because it has 
no dogmatic basis. It is so broad that one is left to believe what- 
ever he likes and deny whatever he dislikes. It answers remark- 
ably well as a temporary shelter for the emotional and social 
instincts of one who is willing to let his reason and conscience 
slide in religion, and it affords a respectable stopping-place to let 
him down quietly into the gulf of unbelief. But intelligent men 
who respect themselves cannot put up with a sham, even though 
its dimensions be ever so broad. They are restless to know what 
is the fate of the man-child, and are inquisitive as to the meaning 
of man. They are tormented with an eternal “ Why?” 

Dr. Channing thought to build on the idea that Christ was a 
being above man and below God. Few if any Unitarians of to- 
day sympathize with this indefinable notion of their leader. At 
best such a superangelic being was only a creation of fancy, and 
had been better left in oblivion with its originator, Arius. 

Theodore Parker changed this idea by subtracting from its 
divine side and adding some defects on the human. Jesus was to 
Parker a remarkable Jewish peasant, one unusually but not alto- 
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gether free from the weakness of his race and the limitations of - 
his surroundings. Parker, as an exponent of religion, felt called 

upon to affirm the eternal elements in all religions, and to empha- 

size the immanence of God in all creation, especially inman. He 

dreamed of this divine immanence until he died, and died with 

the idea—not, perhaps, a very clear one—that he might bea special 

incarnation of this divine immanence himself. Had he lived New 

England might have had the honor of giving birth to a modern 

Buddha, a Babu Keshub Chunder Sen; but he died, and likewise 

his works. 

Dr. Bellows, of this city, but of New England origin, struck 
off in an opposite direction, and, with his accustomed dash, 
startled many of his friends. To all appearances, in his Cambridge 
address he made a rush for historical, organic Christianity, in order 
to escape from a lifeless rationalism and stark unbelief. It was a 
remarkable production, but his friends had no need of feeling 
alarmed, for he came suddenly to a halt, resumed his usual 
course, recovering his balance by asserting that the belief in 
the divinity of Christ “is only the latest and least offensive rem- 
nant of idolatry,” and that “we may still hear Christ saying of 
his idolaters what he said of his crucifiers: ‘Father, forgive 
them, they know. not what they do.’” * And when he reached 
Cairo in his Eastern trip he did not hesitate to express a greater 
sympathy with Islamism than Christianity—a sentiment which 
reminds one of the great Reformer himself, one worthy of his 
descendant, and full of reassurance to his friends of the Unitarian 
persuasion. Had he been younger, who knows, he might have 
been tempted to follow the example of one of* the most brilliant 
and gifted of the early Unitarian ministers of Boston, who went 
to Turkey, turned Mohammedan, and became a Moslem preacher. 

The Rev. O. B. Frothingham pushes straight forward on the 
extreme left, and starts Free-Religionism. “Emerson,” he tells 
us, “ preached individualism. So did Parker. So did all men of 
that school. It was the logical outcome’ of their faith.” But 
individualism has done its best, and has “become rough and 
rude and contumacious; vagaries and whims and notions call- 
ing themselves inspired, and a coarse kind of self-assertion, take 
possession of the -holy place, and utter their diatribe in the name 
of prophecy.” + This is the language of Mr. Frothingham in his 
farewell sermon. This is all very true of individualism, and was 
equally true a generation ago, or two generations ago, yea, and 


* Restatements of Christian Doctrine, p. 34. 
+ Liberal Christian, April 11, 1868. 
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never more true than it was three centuries ago, and is, though 
he does not appear to see it, a thorough and complete condemna- 
tion of the logical premise of Protestantism. Still he has an 
occasional glimpse of its truth, for he says in the same sermon: 
“Protestantism is only three hundred years old. It is a schism, 
adeparture from the old church, and it owes the savor of its 
piety, its nobleness, its grandeur, its sincerity, to the ages that 
lay behind it in the old church from which it came.” 

But by what species of intellectual sleight of hand will Mr. 
Frothingham escape individualism, the false premise of Protestant- 
ism? That is a curious as well as an interesting question. Lis- 
ten! This is how it is done: “ We are,” so he says, “on the eve 
now of organization, of construction on a new basis, under the 
guidance and direction and impulse of a new principle.” But can 
he tell the world what is this “new basis” or “new principle” 
which is to give this guidance and direction? That is the ques- 
tion. “I am not,” he says, “ prepared to say what this shall be”; 
again: “1 am not conceited enough to think that I can set any- 
thing right that is wrong, that I can answer any questions or 
throw any light upon any unsolved problems.” O blind leader 
of the blind! why have you not the sincerity to retire into soli- 
tude after the example of Ralph Waldo Emerson, and honestly 
acknowledge, as he does: 


“ Alas! the sprite that haunts us 
Deceives our rash desire; 
It whispers of the glorious gods, 
And leaves us in the mire. 
¢ We cannot learn the cipher 
That’s writ upon our cell; 
Stars help us by a mystery 
Which we could never spell. 


“If but one hero knew it, 

The world would blush in flame ; 

The sage, till he hit the secret, 
Would hang his head for shame. 

But our brothers have not read it, 
Not one has found the key ; 

And henceforth we are comforted— 
We are but such as they.” * 


Though Mr. Frothingham has not “ hit the secret,” unlike the 
“sage” he hangs not his head, but stands unabashed looking up- 
ward and forward to—what shall we call it? A new sect. No, 
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that is not euphonious. What, then? Why, to what he describes 
as an “organization of something like a denomination, with cer. 
tain pretty well understood articles upon which earnest, faithful, 
intelligent people can agree, can co-operate, . . . to do something 
good for the world—to address itself hopefully to vital prob- 
lems.” 

The late president of the free-religionists may well despair of 
enkindling the enthusiasm or awakening the hopes in our day 
which a similar experiment excited among the Unitarians of Bos- 
ton a generation ago under the leadership of Rev. George Rip. 
ley. The best minds and the best hearts of that day were in sym- 
pathy with this new departure promising a fresh era for human- 
ity. The Brook-Farmers were animated with the greatest confi- 
dence, and actuated by genuine enthusiasm united with a sincere 
spirit of self-sacrifice. So far as the building up of an organi- 
zation is the test of truth, their strength was wasted, their hopes 
blasted, and as an experiment it issued into an utter failure. 
Brook Farm stood not alone in the early days of Unitarianism, 
when its young men and maidens saw visions and its old men 
dreamt dreams. Fruitlands, under the esoteric Bronson Alcott, 
was to have transfigured human life by the divinest inspirations: 
poetry, painting, architecture, and all the economies—yea, even 
the drudgeries of human existence, were to be recast into loftier 
forms of beauty. Why should not Pythagorases, Socrateses, 
Platos, Aspasias appear again upon earth in the shape of the 
youths and maidens of New England? Why should not inspired 
men and Sibyls utter their prophecy and tread the hills of Mas- 
sachusetts and the streets of Boston as well as the hills of Pales- 
tine and the streets of Jerusalem? Nay, more, had they not all 
the knowledge and experience of the past at their backs, and 
were they not its heirs, and why should they not surpass the 
patriarchs and prophets—yea, and even Christ himself? They 


were fired with an ambition beyond the renee of all past mortals. 
Did not their own poet sing : 


“TI am owner of the spheres, 
Of the seven stars, and the solar years, 
_ Of Czsar’s hand and Plato’s brain, 
Of Lord Christ’s heart and Shakspere’s strain ” ?* 


Wilder dreams and more extravagant anticipations never en- 
tered into the brain of man or woman, or were entertained in the 
fancy of boy or maiden outside of Bedlam, than were rife among 
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the “ Newnessites,” as these come-outers were then called. Fruit- 
lands took a far loftier flight than Brook Farm, and counted for 
all its soaring, alas! only an earlier tomb. Will our free-religion- 
ists read their lesson? Do they fancy they can: ever compete 
with their predecessors? Mr. Frothingham and his followers may 
have the enthusiasm to make the attempt; if so, it’ will be found 
only another example of “a substitution of impulse for judg- 
ment.” The truth is, his promised undertaking is the same as 
that which O. A. Brownson organized in 1836, “The Society for 
Christian Union Progress,” but which he took pains to prevent 
its growing into a sect. 

Francis Ellingwood Abbot, a co-operator of Mr. Frothingham in 
the free-religion movement, is a reformer of still another stamp. 
Were his intelligence and knowledge equal to his confidence in 
his own abilities and his lively fancy, he might make an effective 
leader. He is not the man to entertain doubts about his faculty 
to set anything right that is wrong, or to answer any question, or 
of throwing the needed light on any unsolved problem. He im- 
peaches in a lofty tone Christianity, solves with a profound in- 
sight the problem of Christ, and with a patronizing air promises 
“mankind will rank his religion high among the other great re- 
ligions of the world.” Bounteous thanks, O lama of free religion! 
for your extreme condescension. We have not the space to fol- 
low the line of his argument on each one of these points, but 
select as a specimen that concerning Christ. 

With his accustomed assurance Mr. Abbot imagines that he 
has “ found the key ” and “ hit the secret,” and gives it publicity. 
After attempting to show how Jesus was educated by his en- 
vironment, his fanciful analysis of the mystery of Christ is as 
follows : 


“Repelled though he was by the vulgar conception of the Christ as a 
mere warlike prince, the idea of spiritual supremacy through religious re- 
formation of his people struck a responsive chord in his soul. His deep 
nature was thrilled and kindled by his country’s hope, and with intense 
earnestness must he have asked himself: ‘Can I fulfil it? Am I the Call- 
ed, the Anointed of God?’ The consciousness of his wonderful religious 
genius, fertilized and developed by the spirit of his age, fanned the wish 
into a prayer, and the prayer into a conviction, and the conviction into an 
enthusiasm, and the enthusiasm into a calm and omnipotent faith that he 
was indeed the Messias, singled out from all eternity by the will of God, 
foretold by prophets and kings, and awaited for weary centuries by human- 
ity in tears.” * 


*A Lecture entitled 7he Genius of Christianity and Free Religion, 
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Thus the mystery of Christ is explained! But how did Mr, 
Abbot find this all out? Such a question is impertinent. F. E, 
Abbot knows, you know, and that’s enough. Having divulged 
his pet idea, it-is now incumbent upon him to repudiate all other 
explanations and defend it against all attacks. This is the way 
he pays his compliments, over the left, to his French confrére, 
Renan: 


“To him, however, who, in the face of sincerity like that of Jesus, ven- 
tures to whisper the word zwosture, I will not do insult to my own reve- 
rence for human greatness by addressing any defence of Jesus from such a 
charge. It should blister the mouth that makes it. Enough for me that in 
the privacy of his own self-communings Jesus believed he heard the sum- 
mons to a work of unparalleled sublimity; that he valued not his blood in 
comparison with obedience; that he claimed the Messianic diadem with 
death for its Koh-i-noor. Surely the suspicion of duplicity as the root 
of such vast historic influence betrays in the suspecter a disgraceful faith 
in the power of knavery.” * 


It is not difficult to imagine what would be Renan’s retort to 
Abbot. “In my opinion,” he would say, “ Jesus knew what he 
was about, and therefore his intellect was not deceived. I give 
him at least credit for intelligence. In your opinion he gave 
himself up to a delusion and became the dupe of his imagination. 
My view saved his intellectual character, while yours sacrifices 
that with his moral. For a voluntary delusion involves the intel- 
lect with the moral nature, and damages both! Again, you ob- 
ject to the word imposture ; well, suppose we take your word in- 
stead, and call it a delusion. ‘A grand delusion,’ then, was the 
root of such a vast historic influence, was it? Well, perhaps so! 
That there is a difference between a knave and a dupe | admit. 
The former is one who practises fraud, and the latter is one on 
whom the fraud is practised; but the productive cause in both is 
the same, and if my mouth should be blistered for crying éxazve, 
I see no reason why yours, in crying dupe, should escape the 
same treatment. Frankly, Abbot, don’t you think that our 
theories have been, spider-like, evolved out of our own inner con- 
sciousness, and, instead of exhibiting the secret of Christ’s life, 
we have only betrayed to the world the character of our own?” 
The application is patent. 

Now, as to the practical side, we must forbear entering upon 
the history of “The Liberal League” of which Mr. Abbot was 
the originator, and of placing before our readers, if his own de- 
scription is correct, the flock of nasty birds which it gathered. 


* Ibid. 
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Suffice it to say that this, like former experiments, has ended in 
a failure, but, unlike former ones, its end has been ignorhinious. 

When will the Unitarians learn that the refutation of Calvin- 
ism was not the end of their providential mission, but only an 
episode in their true history? When will they raise their minds 
above the idea of the production of another religious sect only to 
repeat old errors or to waste their strength in vain experiments? 
Will it require an evolution of a new generation of Unitarians 
before they can understand that Christianity is the only religion 
which can reasonably claim the attention of all mankind and sat- 
isfy man’s deep religious necessities ; and that their true mission 
was to purify human nature from Protestant errors and all alien 
mixture subversive of its dignity, and, thus prepared, Christianity 
might take hold of its universal convictions, elevate man to his 
divine manhood, and realize upon earth those inspirations which 
have their origin in heaven? 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


F. R. COUDERT. LE Divorce. Réponse a M. Dumas. New York:A La 
Librairie du Courrier des Etats Unis, Barclay Street. 1880. 


As a novelty in our literature, we have here a drochure in French, from 
the pen of a well-known New York lawyer, which a Parisian need not be 
ashamed of. It is, as the title indicates, a reply to M. Dumas’ defence of the 
infamous project of a law of divorce proposed by M. Naquet. M. Coudert 
exposes, in a trenchant and logical manner worthy of his legal knowledge 
and ability, the gross ignorance and misrepresentations of M. Dumas, in re- 
spect to the ideas and terms belonging to the subject, and in respect to his- 
torical facts, and the legislation of various countries and times. He points 
out the distinction between civil laws dating from heathen times and which 
yielded but slowly to the authority of the church proclaiming the Christian 
law, and the laws always enforced by the spiritual authority of the church, 
and in due time incorporated into the civil code. Also, the difference be- 
tween a declaration of the nullity of a matrimonial contract invalid from 
the beginning, and, moreover, of a legal separation a mensa et thoro, from a 
divorce, or dissolution of a valid contract of marriage. He shows that in 
theory the law of England after the Reformation was based on the same 

principle with the law of the church, that divorce was never legalized in 
any state which was governed by Catholic law; and in other Christian 
countries only for one cause, and that with many restrictions, until a recent 
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date. All these things were thrown into confusion by M. Dumas. What- 
ever the French novelist has to say of the good moral effects of an easy 
and general law of divorce is refuted in a very telling manner, and the evi- 
dence of Roman authors and of Gibbon brought forward to prove the disas- 
trous consequences of such a law among the ancient Romans. 

Besides its argumentative conclusiveness and point, the drochure is a 
very pretty specimen of intellectual sword-play with the keen weapons of 
wit, ridicule, and sarcasm. It is all alive with a fine irony, and is quite as 
amusing as it is solid and instructive. We like this way of treating such a 
subject and such a writer. Immoral sophistry is best attacked by ridicule, 
when the wit plays and flashes upon the point of argument. The following 
is a specimen : 

“ Je viens de lire votre livre sur le divorce. Je ne prétendrai pas qu’en 
entreprenant la lecture de cet ouvrage, j'aie été attiré par le titre, ni que le 
sujet possédat pour moi un attrait particulier; c’est simplement parceque 
ces pages étaient signées de vous et que depuis bien des années j’ai con- 
tracté l’habitude de vous lire. Je ne m’en fais pas gloire, tant s’en faut, et 
vos francs aveux de la part qu’a eu le Diable dans la production de vos 
ceuvres me fait soupgonner que j’aurais peut-étre mieux employé mon 
temps 4 autre chose. Mais vous avez une fagon a vous d’éblouir les gens 
et quand votre ‘diable’ parait en scéne, ce qui par parenthése n’est pas 
rare, il est mis avec tant de goiit, il est si joli garcon, si parfumé, il s’exprime 
avec tant d’élégance, que l’on ne voit plus ses doigts crochus ni ses pieds 
fourchus: l’odeur de soufre que tout diable qui se respecte doit exhaler, est 
deguisée d’une fagon dont vous possédez seul le secret. Pourquoi donc 
étes-vous venu avec une franchise quelque peu brutale, nous ravir nos illu- 
sions, e# nous le montrant sans ce jolt apparetl qui lut seyatt si bien?” 

The deadly stroke of this last sentence could not be surpassed by Louis 
Veuillot. Poor Dumas in M. Coudert’s hands fares like a wretched cat in the 
power of aterrier. And, at the close, the author rises to a tone of indig- 
nant sarcasm and, true eloquence, in the vindication of France, worthy of 
his generous blood and of his faith as a Christian gentleman. We advise 
every one who can read French to peruse this pamphlet, if only for the sake 
of its literary merit. 


LIVES OF THE CATHOLIC HEROES AND HEROINES OF AMERICA. By John 
O’Kane Murray, B.S., author of the Popular History of the Catholic 
Church in the United States, etc., etc. New York: James Sheehy. 1880. 


The heroes and heroines selected by Mr. Murray for his brief and com- 
prehensive biographies are Christopher Columbus, Alonzo de Ojeda, Vasco 
Nufiez de Balboa, Hernando Cortez, St. Rose of Lima, Samuel de Cham- 
plain, Father Isaac Jogues, Father de Bréboeuf, Father Andrew White, 

‘Mother Mary of the Incarnation, Miss Jane Monce, Father Marquette, 
Robert Cavelier de la Salle, Venerable Margaret Bourgeois, Montcalm, 
Commodore Barry, Archbishop Carroll, Charles Carroll of Carrollton, 
Mother Seton, Bishop Bruté, Father Gallitzin, Bishop England, Archbishop 
Hughes, and Father de Smet. These names cover a very great and impor- 
tant portion of the history of the New World. All possess peculiar attrac- 
tions for the Catholic, and particularly the American reader. A know- 
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ledge of the lives and works of these illustrious men and women is neces- 
sary for any one who would study American history. Mr. Murray has 
scarcely thrown much new light on these lives, but he has done well to 
group them together, and his narrative is rapid, graphic, and popular in its 
style and tone. The volume is a very handsome octavo of 878 pages, with 
numerous illustrations, and printed on toned paper in beautifully clear type. 


THREE ROSES OF THE ELECT. By Mgr. de Ségur. Twelfth edition. Trans- 
lated from the French by a Priest of the Ancient Order of Mount Car- 
) mel, Whitefriar Street, Dublin. Dublin: M. H. Gill & Son. 1880. 


Another excellent little work from the tireless pen of that venerable 
champion of the church, Monsignor Ségur. The Three Roses of the Elect 
are loyalty to the Pope, devotion to Mary, and love of the Adorable Sacra- 
ment of the altar. These the learned and pious author explains in his usual 
clear, simple, and attractive manner. This little book is at the same time 
entertaining and instructive and conducive of the cherished devotions 


mentioned. 
His MAJESTY MYSELF. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1880. 

} The scope of this novel, one of the “ No-Name Series,” is indicated by 
the quotation from Coleridge on the title-page: “I once knew a man who 


had advanced to such a pitch of self-esteem that he never mentioned him- 
self without taking off his hat.” It is a cleverly yet somewhat crudely 
written story, of what might be called the psychological school. It intro- 
duces to us quite a number of strongly marked and contrasted characters, 
and the author is constantly taking a dive into their souls with a view of 
fishing up something very wonderful. It is not the most exhilarating kind of 
reading; but of its kind Hzs Majesty Myself is by no means a bad specimen. 
The main interest of the story centres about a couple of college youths who 
are being educated for the ministry, their loves, and what becomes of them. 
There is an over-flavor of parson about it for the general reader, and the 

. lives of the students as depicted at Old Orange seem cheerless enough. 
The mistake of the author is in a strained effort to startle. Readers do not 
sit down to a novel as to an electric bath or to asermon. We like to take 
our dose of horrors easily as we stretch our legs and yawn in the sun. It is 
well to ease off once in a while and not rack a man’s bosom through all 
your two hundred and ninety-nine pages. The author is evidently very 
much in earnest and writes with a purpose. He writes well though un- 
evenly, at times with remarkable ability. Some of the scenes are most forci- 
bly depicted, and the characters are all more or less picturesque, while some 
of them are very interesting. One reads the book through; and it only 
needed a little quiet rounding and finish to make it an exceptionally popu- 
lar story. 





THREE LecTuREs, delivered in Chicago, St. Patrick’s Day, 1880, by Rt. 
Rev. John Hennessy, D.D., Bishop of Dubuque; Rt. Rev. John Joseph 
Hogan, D.D., Bishop of St. Joseph; Rt. Rev. John Lancaster Spalding, 
D.1)., Bishop of Peoria, by Request of the Irish-American Council of 
Chicago, in aid of the Irish Relief Fund. P. T. Sherlock, publisher, 
Chicago. 1880. 


In the presence of the extreme suffering in Ireland, the customary 
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parades on St. Patrick’s Day were, with natural good taste and feeling, 
abandoned this year. In Chicago, where, it seems, there is an Irish-Ameri- 
can Council representing the Irish societies of that city, the excellent plan 
was adopted of substituting for the parade a lecture in each of the three 
divisions of the city. The lecturers were the distinguished prelates whose 
names are given above. The proceeds were devoted 4o the relief of the 
distress in Ireland. Bishop Hennessy spoke on “The Ever-Faithful Ire. 
land,” Bishop Hogan on “Ireland's Sorrows,” and Bishop Spalding on 
“England’s Crime.” The three lectures as here reprinted form a valuable 
contribution to Irish history, quite apart from the eloquence and oratorical 
power displayed in each. 


THE CATHOLIC BIRTHDAY Book. Compiled by a Lady. London: Burns 
& Oates. 


This volume may be described as a very pretty little pious diary. On 
one side is printed the day of the month (three days going to a page), with 
appropriate verse or quotation from some saint or pious writer and a sugges- 
tion for pious practice ; on the other side is a blank page for writing. Why 
it is called “a birthday book” is hard to see, inasmuch as one can hardly 
have three hundred and sixty-five birthdays in a year. It makes a pretty 
present. 


THE HOVELS OF IRELAND. By Fanny Parnell. “New York : Thomas Kelly. 


Miss Parnell is a bright and entertaining writer. The title of the pam- 
phlet sufficiently expresses its scope and object. The pictures therein pre- 
sented, as taken from testimony given in open court under cath, are heart- 
rending. The proceeds from the sale of the pamphlet will be sent to the 
Irish Land League for relief. 


REALITIES OF IRISH LIFE. By W. Stewart Trench. Boston: Roberts 
Brothers. 1880. 


This is a republication of Mr. Trench’s interesting and to an extent 
valuable work. It is well to read both sides of a story. Mr. Trench wrote 
his book from the landlord's side, and as such it stands to-day. 








